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It Will Pay You 


before being shaved, to find out what soap your barber is using. 
If it is Williams’ Shaving Soap, you are always sure of a health- 
@ ful and refreshing shave. You can feel absolutely safe from the 
butning and smarting sensations, and the more serious troubles 
invariably caused by impure, quick-drying, improperly prepared 
soap. 
The only safe way is to insist upon Williams’ Shaving 
Soap. Its mild, soothing and emollient qualities, and its rich, 
copious lather have, for more than 60 years, made Williams’ 
Shaving Soap the recognized standard all over the world. 








Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does 
not supply you 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c. 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), 10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for Toilet 








(a Size Wiuiams’ Suavine Stick, 10c. Nn pa) 
Triat Size Wirutams’ Suavinc Tasiet, 2c. ms Stamps 
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Among Lifes Pleasures 


A picnic luncheon is apt to be so disappointing, and it’s such a labor to 
prepare. The sandwiches get soggy, the’cakes break, everything is stuffy by 
the time you get where you want to go. Why not take a little kettle, a bottle 
of cream, a few small bowls and a package of 


Cream of Wheat? 


The woods furnish your gypsy fire, the brook, clear running water, and in a few moments you have @ 
meal so dainty and delicious, fresh and appetizing, as to add charm to the sylvan surroundings. 

A coupon wil] be found in every package of Cream of Wheat. Send us ten of these coupons and ten cents 
and we will send you free, your choice of three beautiful pictures, described more fully in the coupon referred to. 


CREAM OF WHEAT CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Confessions of a Woman of Fashion” 
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THE TRIBULATIONS 
OF A PRINCESS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS” 


This is the autobiography of the anonymous author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” It is the story of the 
career of a woman of fashion at various European courts. 

In its narrative of her daily life and its pictures of 
European society i: may be favorably compared with the most 
fascinating of Ouida’s novels. 

ILLUSTRATED 


A New Novel by the Author of 
““Chimmie Fadden.” 
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DAYS LIKE THESE 


EDWARD W. TOWNSEND 


The Commercial Advertiser says: “ Every one who has 
even the vaguest knowledge of New York affairs and people 
will have the additional pleasure of identifying almost all 
the prominent characters. He has described them 
with an unflattering fidelity that leaves not a vestige of doubt.” 


$1.50 
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“THE TRIUMPH OF TIME” 


Detaii from John Elliott’s Decoration in the Boston Public Library. Copyright, 1901, by Curtis & Cameron; Copyright, 1900, by John Elliott 
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The Outbreak of the “Saturday 
Review” 


E had no intention of referring to the recent 

ill-natured article of the Saturday Review 
on American millionaires, but recent expressions 
of depression in American minds seem to demand 
a word or two on the subject. The belief that the 
people of the United States are wholly devoted to 
the pursuit of the dollar is not new, nor, in Europe, 
is it uncommon. The Spaniards believed it until 
they discovered that we could also pursue their ships 
off the face of the waters. The Paris newspapers 
thought it until Cervera’s sad fate attracted their 
attention. The ducal houses of England have al- 
ways believed it, and have endeavored to rival us 
in following the American dollar. There are 
people on this side of the water who acknowledge 
the truth of the charge that they are the children 
of gross vulgarians whose only thought is gain, and 
whose only practices are those of trade. To such 
as these, there is nothing to say. The rest of us 
are more ashamed of their fellow-citizenship than 
they are of their fathers and grandfathers. 

But let the intelligent and patriotic American 
not be cast down! It is true that our fellow-citi- 
zens who have undertaken to make fortunes have 
been marvellously successful. Some English 
editors, like the writer in the Saturday Review, 
see only the glittering material side of American 
life, and this is mainly so because these editors 
are more interested in our massive fortunes than 
they are in the striking phenomena of our intel- 
lectual and spiritual growth. It is even true that 
some of our critics are so busily engaged in con- 
templating our wealth that they overlook the im- 
portant fact that the world has gained more than 
the millionaires by the achievements by means of 
which the millions have been piled up. They for- 
get, for example, that America is now teaching the 
whole world not only the enormous value of the 
economy of forces, but the manner in which force 
may be best economized and employed in the 
various industrial arts. Chief among the million- 
aires are the men who have added to the comforts, 
the sécurity, the endurance, and the pleasures of 
life. It is not necessary to prove this point. It is 
not necessary to add to what has already been said 
that it is not seemly for one who confesses himself 
interested in nothing that comes out of this coun- 
try except its fortunes to criticise us for arousing 
his admiration or stimulating his spleen. If it 
be vulgar to be a millionaire, how vastly more 
vulgar is it to be envious of the vulgar! 

Now, for the sake of timid and self-doubting 
souls on our own side of the water, and for the in- 
formation of our foreign crities, let us consider 
some of the achievements of this republic besides 
the production of great fortunes. By a revolt in 
1776, this country taught England the spiritual 
meaning of her own political institutions—taught 
her the significance and the reality of the English 
profession of faith that no government can justly 
tax those who are not represented in the taxing 
power; taught her that her own grants of per- 
sonal liberty have bred a passion for liberty which 
she must accept and to which her kings must bow. 
Out of this instruction has developed the power 
of the British Empire as it stands to-day, for she 
owes her great self-governing colonies to the lesson 
that was taught her by Grorce WasuineTon, the 
American millionaire of his time; and one of the 
brightest jewels in her crown of wisdom is that 
which stands for her acceptance and absorption of 
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the lesson which her rebel American sons taught 
her. 

The sum of the achievements of the republic has 
been so well stated in President Ettot’s well- 
known book that it is only necessary to refer to 
the additions which we have made to civilization— 
the expansion of religious liberty, the growth of 
freedom of opinion, the spread of the blessings of 
peace through our promotion of the principle of 
arbitration, the demonstration that property as 
well as personal rights is most secure under popu- 
lar government. It may be added that among the 
great achievements of the republic is the better- 
ment of the average man—not only at home, but, 
through its ameliorating, liberalizing, and civil- 
izing influence, of the average man everywhere. 

Again, let us look at the personal achievements 
of the citizens of the republic. Some of our mill- 
ionaires are almost daily showing in the most prac- 
tical way that they regard millions as of less value 
than universities and colleges and churches. We 
have, in this city, a university president who is de- 
voting his life and a large part of his fortune to 
the service of learning. In many of our universi- 
ties and colleges are men of fortune who turn 
their backs upon the life of ease which is within 
their reach, and spend their days in teaching. 
There is, in other words, a spiritual life in this 
country quite beyond the grasp of our ordinary 
foreign observers. It comes from the quick reli- 
gious feeling and the sweet domesticity of our 
country’s life; for in the United States, more than 
anywhere else, the atmosphere of the home is an 
atmosphere of elevated feeling and of purity. 
From the homes of America are coming an art 
and a literature, the art and literature of democ- 
racy, which will be as splendid contributions to 
the life of the spirit as have been our nation’s con- 
tributions to the life of the world of civilization. 
The life which the American knows as the charac- 
teristic life of the country of his nativity and his 
affections is not that which has arrested the atten- 
tion of our English critic, intent on piled-up gold. 
The life that is known to us is a life in which re- 


finement and cultivation are all-pervasive as they 


are nowhere else. 

We have mounted to the pinnacle of achievement 
in many walks besides the walk of business. Some 
of our professional schools are the first in the 
world; one of our law-schools is so easily the first 
in the world, in English eyes, that English judges 
are sending their sons to be educated in it; our 
scientific men take rank among the leaders ‘of *in- 
vestigation; in some esthetic and_ intellectual 
arts we do not fall behind the nations of Eu- 
rope, and especially are we not surpassed by Eng- 
land. And forgetting our ill-natured critic for the 
moment, let us reflect upon the intellectual and 
artistic achievements of our countrymen. They 
are familiar and they ought to be inspiriting. 
Would such achievements, so rich, so varied, and 
so numerous, be possible if we were wholly given 
up to the worship of millions? No; the nation 
that is to make the most beautiful contributions to 
arts and to letters in the future is the nation that 
has revolutionized the world’s industries, because 
it has youth, energy, intellect, and conscience. and 
has laid broad the foundations for a rich bloom 
of culture in the general spread of education. 


HE sympathy of the whole American people 

and of English-speaking people everywhere 
has gone out to Secretary and Mrs. Hay in the 
terrible affliction that has come upon them. Not 
alone have they been sorely stricken in their hearts, 
but there has been added the double poignancy of 
the loss of their son by a violent death, and the 
cutting off on the very threshold of what promised 
to be a brilliant career of an exceptionally gifted 
man. The loss does not belong to the Secretary 
and his bereaved family alone, since ADELBERT 
Hay had already, by devoting his talents to the 
public service, given title to himself to his fellow- 
countrymen; and it so rarely happens even in our 
own land, where real genius finds ample opportu- 
nity for full swing, that at so early an age one 
has proven himself so essentially worthy of the 
admiration and gratitude of his people. Those 
who knew of the achievements of the young consul 
to Pretoria during a very delicate period, not only 
for the Britons and Boers, but for ourselves as 
well, looked upon the late Mr. Hay as possibly 
the most promising example upon which to base 
their plea for the elevation of our diplomatic and 
consular service; and about him many believed 
there might be constructed a plan for the making 
permanent of a diplomatic career, outside of all 
mere political considerations, that would prove con- 











vineing even to the politicians. A man of Mr. 
Hay’s stamp in England would early have found 
a permanent position in that country’s foreign 
service. Here, under prevailing conditions, the 
chance of party supremacy alone could assure him 
of a channel of effort suited to his abilities. Apart, 
therefore, from the grief which all men naturally 
feel over the untimely death of Mr. Hay, his loss 
to the nation is deeply to be deplored. 

We trust that the manifestation of affectionate 
sympathy ftom his fellow-citizens of every walk 
in life will serve to mitigate the poignancy if it 
cannot lessen the magnitude of the Secretary’s 
sorrow. 


T is impossible to believe that the alleged tariff 

war between, this country and Russia will ever 
advance beyond the conversational stage. It is 
being chiefly waged in one or two newspapers 
which have, and which always have had, little 
liking for Secretary Gace. At worst, up to this 
writing, it consists only of a misunderstanding, 
which an hour’s frank talk should easily dispel. 
Statesmen unquestionably make mistakes, and no 
one claims that the gentlemen now in control at 
Washington are any less human in this respect 
than their less conspicuous brethren who hold no 
office; but they are neither children nor fools, and 
no public servant would venture in this era of 
prosperity, by a narrow and bigoted construction 
of our laws, to involve us in a serious breach, com- 
mercial or otherwise, with another great nation 
with which we have always been upon most friend- 
ly terms. Even were such a thing possible, 
the matter would soon work itself out to a just 
and equitable conclusion, through which both 
parties would come into their own. 

For the present, then, and especially through 
the heated season, we should not vex our minds 
with alarmist reports of trade or other wars, print- 
ed in opposition newspapers, but should, on the 
contrary, bear in mind the friendly observations 
of Count Cassini, the Russian minister, on his 
departure for Europe, to the effect that “the 
trouble over the tariff is a small and insignificant 
matter, and has in no wise affected the pleasant 
diplomatic relations of the two countries.” 


TC VERY day that passes shows that the Amer- 

iean citizen has little liking for European 
customs. Just now the storm centre appears to be 
in. the. matter of seats in public conveyances and 
the public parks. The traction companies are 
properly loath, in view of the reception given to 
Mr. CLavusen’s pay-chair scheme in the Park, to 
promise to carry only such passengers as may be 
seated in their cars. They know perfectly well 
that the American wayfarer’s chief object in life 
is to get to the place he starts for, seat or no seat; 
and while he may complain bitterly at having to 
stand upon somebody else’s feet, or to swing from 
a strap hung from the top of the car during his 
journey, he would never tolerate the “ complet” 
system of Paris and other Continental cities. No 
one who has ever seen a hurried New-Yorker rid- 
ing up town perched upon the uttermost end of 
an electric car, and outside the dash-board of 
the rear platform, can imagine his waiting con- 
tentedly upon a street corner for a car eapable 
of carrying him in comfort; nor can any observer 
who has listened to his language after an already 
overcrowded car has passed him without stopping 
wished other than that the conductor and motor- 
man might escape the lurid future the delayed 
wayfarer has consigned them to. Less popular 
than the complet system could possibly be on our 
traction lines is the pay-chair scheme now in 
operation in the Central Park. The parks were 
designed for the public, and .the public means to 
enjoy them without the payment of a special tax 
for this comfort or that. A man who is entitled 
to the free enjoyment of promenades and lawns 
and flower-gardens and zoos properly reasons that 
he is entitled also to something to sit down upon 
in case his legs grow weary without having to pay 
extra for it, and as a consequence Mr. Spate’s 
collectors are likely to have a harder time collect- 
ing the revenue alleged to be his due than any of 
those joyous creatures the dog-catchers have in 
collecting the wandering canines of the city streets. 
The lesson of it all is that what is sauce for the 
European goose will not do at all for the Ameri- 
can gander—in fact, thousands of our fellow- 
citizens who frequent both cars and parks came to 
this country to get away from European customs, 
and our public authorities should be careful about 
how they adopt them without consideration of 
popular prejudices. 


——— 
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HREE cities in the country number, each, 
more than a million people. In the order of 
their population they are—New York, with 
3,437,202 inhabitants; Chicago, with 1,698,- 
575; and Philadelphia, with 1,293,697. 
Each city possesses virtues and is possessed 
of vice, for the virtues are to be found under the roofs 
of its private citizens, and the vices run riot in the 
public places. Each has made notable contributions to 
civilization through the munificence and public spirit 
of individuals, once or twice through a righteous re- 
volt against public crime; municipal government in 
each is a public debauch, and a crime against the age. 

The most recent outbreak of municipal vice in Phil- 
adelphia has been hailed with execrations by the good 
people and the press of the city, and has caused some- 
thing like a thrill of dismay throughout the Union; 
and yet there was nothing essentially different in the 
character of this offence from that of many other pre- 
ceding municipal offences. 

The gift of the street-railway franchises in Phila- 
delphia was a characteristic and symptomatic outrage. 
It was rendered possible by the control which the State 
of Pennsylvania exercises over its cities. This control 
has been greatly strengthened and insisted upon in 
these closing days of the rule of Senator Quay, who 
is now not only the master of the State government, 
but of city and county governments, and especially of 
the government of Philadelphia, whose present Mayor, 
Ashbridge, is his tool. Senator Quay has ruled the 
State of Pennsylvania for many years, but never was 
his power so sorely felt as it has been during the last 
session of the Legislature, which seemed bent upon be- 
stowing upon the plunderers every opportunity which 
not cnly Philadelphia but the rich city of Pittsburg 
afforded. To this end the bills known as the “ ripper 
bills ” were rushed through. These bills deprived the 
cities which were affected by them of the right to con- 
trol their own affairs, and turned them over to the 
tender mercies of the Quay government: which ruled 
at Harrisburg. There is a more direct partnership in 
Pennsylvania than there is in New York between State 
and city. During most of the time, of recent years, 
the State government at Albany has been in control of 
the Republican party, while the city of New York has 
been the prey of Tammany. Any harmful or dishonest 
legislation affecting the city, therefore, has been ne- 
cessarily a matter of bargain and sale between two, 
presumably antagonistic, forces of corruption. In 
Pennsylvania, however, the same party has ruled in 


‘city and State. Nevertheless this direct and close 


partisan connection between Harrisburg and Philadel- 
phia has not resulted in an advantage to the city. In 
New York a partnership between the dishonest of the 
two parties is essential to the promotion of any large 
scheme of municipal rascality; in Pennsylvania the 
partnership is not essential, but it seems to be de- 
sirable, for it exists. There was a time some twenty 
or more years ago when the Democratic organization 
of Philadelphia furnished a basis for a civic revolt 
against corruption. The minority party in Philadel- 
phia was then unable to obtain any official plums 
except by presenting occasionally to the voters candi- 
dates of high character who appealed to the indepen- 
dent voters of the Republican party. In 1879 Robert 
E. Pattison, a Democrat, was made Comptroller, and 
in 1881, as a result of the war on the infamous gas 
trust, a Democratic Mayor was chosen. The advantage 


of an independent minority party to the city and to 
itself, or to its own cause, has been illustrated in 
Governor Pattison’s career. At the same time, his 
official conduct convinced the rascals of the Democratic 
party that they had nothing to gain from the election 
to office of a Democrat of high character. They were 
worse off, so far as spoil and plunder were concerned, 
with an honest Democrat at the head of affairs thar 
they might be under the administration of a dishonest 
Republican. In the State the disappearance of the 
opposition, and the fact that there are many Quay 
Democrats, were proved by the Democratic support 
which Quay received in his recent struggle for re- 
election to the Senate. In the city especially the ma- 
chine, or the nominating, elements of the two parties 
seem to be united by the “ cohesive power of public 
plunder.” This has often been indicated by the se- 
lection of a Democratic member of Councils to lead 
the Republican majority in a scheme of plunder. 

Last May Mr. Quay bade farewell to public life at a 
banquet in his honor given by his grateful friends and 
partisans. He announced in his speech that his po- 
litical race was run. “I will never again,” he said, 
“be a candidate for nor accept any official station.” 
City and State, the most independent and courageous 
champion for municipal purity in the country, declared 
that Quay’s “withdrawal from politics indicates the 
dawn of a brighter day for Pennsylvania.” This much 
at least is certain, that with Quay out of politics the 
Napoleon of bosses ceases to rule, and there ought to 
follow victories for good government which seemingly 
were impossible so long as he led the hosts of evil. 
But the crowning act of his career had yet to come be- 
fore he betook himself to the shades of private life. 
Early in June bills were introduced into the Legisla- 
ture permitting the construction of “ elevated, under- 
ground, or surface railroads over or under any street 
or highway” in Pennsylvania. It was generally and 
correctly understood that these bills were “aimed at 
Philadelphia.” The bills, however, which became law 
with indecent speed, and against protests which were 
not listened to, applied to the whole State. They per- 
mitted some favored politician of the Quay machine 
to take out charters for at least two years, and possi- 
bly for nine years, under which they would control 
the development of all passenger traffic in the State. 
As a matter of fact, the judgment of those who saw 
that the movement was an assault upon Philadelphia, 
and incidentally on existing surface railway interests, 
has been vindicated. The Councils acted promptly, 
and presented to the franchise-grabbers all the avail- 
able streets of the city, including some that are 
protected by laws from invasion by street-railway com- 
panies. Mayor Ashbridge signed the grants after Mr. 


‘ John Wanamaker had offered to pay to the city $2,500,- 


000 for the franchises. It is fair to the Mayor to say 
that he did not read Mr. Wanamaker’s letter con- 
taining the offer—a fact, however, which is very far 
from mitigating his offence, for his failure to read the 
bid was due to his purpose. to carry out the raid with- 
out regard to public sentiment or the interest of the 
city; he refused to receive Mr. Wanamaker’s letter, 
and in the presence of the people gathered to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies at the opening of the Mint, 
flung it back to the messenger who brought it. In the 
mean time Mr. A. L. Johnson had offered for practical- 
ly or nearly the same franchises three-cent fares and 
free transfers—an offer which has been estimated as 





equivalent to a saving to the people of the city of $4,- 
000,000 a year. Mayor Ashbridge’s dramatic act of 
impudence was characteristic of the scheme from its 
introduction in the Legislature to the moment when, 
by his signature to the ordinances of Councils, property 
was given to the Quay machine for which, it is re- 
ported, $10,000,000 has since been offered. Wher we 
read of this culminating deed of Quay rule in State 
and city we are impressed with the light thrown by it 
upon the speech at the May banquet. “ My political 
race is run.” How impressive is that sentence now as 
we see Ashbridge flinging away the $2,500,000 which 
John Wanamaker offered to the city, the three-cent 
fares and free transfers offered by Johnson, and pre- 
senting to the ring the streets of Philadelphia. 

Others remain, however; is their political race run? 
The city of Philadelphia remains in the clutch of the 
men who have corrupted her as she has not been 
corrupted since the days of the notorious gas trust. 
They have been Quay’s stanchest supporters. Their 
action is consistent, therefore, in refusing to renomi- 
nate District-Attorney Rothermil, who was guilty of 
excessive zeal in pushing the criminal suit against 
Quay. The Philadelphia ring uses all its opportuni- 
ties for money-making at the cost of the city. It is as 
bold in this respect as the Tweed ring was in its day. 
The City Hall in Philadelphia more than rivals as a 
monument to official extravagance and dishonesty our 
own costly Court-House. Instead of the estimated $3,- 
000,000, it has now cost $25,000,000. The ring’s oflice- 
holders and favored contractors are rich or growing 
rich on public plunder. Although there have been in- 
termissions in the history of Philadelphia’s municipal 
corruption, when reform movements have triumphed 
for a moment, the disgraceful state of affairs reaches 
far back and has been almost continuous, The city 
ownership of gas-works was marked by corruption, and 
its lease of the works to a private company was stained 
by more open dishonesty, by a bolder defiance of public 
opinion. Apparently the ring has so much confidence 
in its power that it sees no need of concealment. It 
has replaced the methods of the embezzler with those 
of the James brothers. Besides its open and shameless 
plundering of the city, the impudence of the city’s 
chief magistrate’s attitude towards public opinion, pub 
lic virtue, and the rights of the citizens, there are evi- 
dently relations between the ring and vice like those 
which exist in New York between law-breakers and the 
police. In support of this statement we have the last 
annual report of the Philadelphia Law and Order So- 
ciety, which the ring is trying to suppress through 
State legislation. In this report it is stated that the 
league, with ten officers and at a cost of $7000, arrest- 
ed “434 persons charged with maintaining speak- 
easies, gambling-houses, and disorderly houses,” and 
seized wagon-loads of gambling paraphernalia and 
other instruments of vice. During the same year the 
police, with 2500 men and $3,000,000. arrested 29] 
persons charged with selling liquor without a license 
and on Sunday. 

Against these unhappy conditions in Philadelphia 
is one of the most intelligent organizations now en- 
gaged in municipal reform. One of its greatest 
difficulties comes from the hostility of both political 
machines; on the other hand, one of its elements of 
strength is its consequent inability to consider an alli- 
ance with a national party. 

: HENRY LOOMIS NELSON. 
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A Row of Houses carried off 















































Coal Cars wrecked at Kayle 



























































Houses reduced to Kindling Wood against a Rock near Norfolk Junction Searching for Bodies at the Upland Coal Company’s Mines, Powhatan 


THE DISASTER IN WEST VIRGINIA RESULTING FROM A CLOUDBURST, SATURDAY, JUNE 22 


Photographs by N. Lazarnick 
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The Freshman Crews just before the Start—Listening to Instructions via the Megaphone 
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The Crews get away amidst the greatest Enthusiasm—The Race was won by Yale by Two Lengths 


The Yale-Harvard Freshman Race at New London, June 27 














mummy 8 preciate the events of 1853 and 1854: This is what a cadet in one of Perry’s ships, paid a visit to Japan. 
i they themselves say: ; Going to Kurihama, he found in the village a survivor 
“ This visit of Commodore Perry was, in a word, the of bygone days, who pointed out the ground on which 


turning of the key which opened the doors of the the pavilion had been built. 

Japanese Empire to friendly intercourse with the Unit- On December 5, 1900, Admiral and Mrs. Beardslee, 
ed States, and subsequently to the rest of the nations Baron Kaneko, Mr. George Scidmore—representing the 
of Europe on similar terms, and may in truth be re- United States minister, Colonel Buck — the Governor 
garded as the most memorable event in our annals— of Kanegawa, the Mayor of Yokohama, and President 
an event which paved the way for and accelerated the Otani of the Chamber of Commerce, planted at Kuri 
introduction of a new order of things, -an event that hama the seven ceremonial pine-trees around the in 
enabled the country to enter upon the unprecedented scribed wooden shaft. Our picture shows this shaft 
era of national ascendency in which we are now living.” —_ and the pine-trees, the two poles in front bearing the 

Last autumn Rear-Admira! L. A. Beardslee. who was crossed flags of Japan and of the United States. 





























Admiral and Mrs. Beardslee and Baron Kaneko 








The Perry Memorial in Japan 


N the morning of July 9, 1853, Commodore 

M. C. Perry’s peaceful armada was ranged 

off the shore of Yedo Bay opposite the 

village of Kurihama, and well within 

Morrison Bluff, from which the Japanese, 

sixteen years before, had fired on the un- 

armed ship sent by American merchants in China to 
return Japanese shipwrecked men. Refusing to go to 
Nagasaki, Perry waited patiently to hear from the 
government in Yedo. A pavilion was erected on the 
it strand, and with all due pomp and ceremony the letter 
; of President Fillmore asking for international courte- 
f sies was received. Giving the Japanese plenty of time 
to think about proposals for a treaty, Perry came back 

{ next year with a larger squadron. Later, Townsend 


Harris, our envoy, without a ship or a soldier, reach- 











§ 
| ed Yedo to become the educator of the hermit states- 
men, 
To-day Japan is a world power, and her people ap- The Inscribed Wooden Shaft on December 5, 1900 
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Mr. Dooley: On the New York Custom- House 


ng ANNIGAN’S back,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“TI didn’t know he’d iver been away,” 
said Mr. Hennessy. 
“Oh, he has that,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“He’s been makin’ what Hogan calls th’ 
gran’ tower. He’s been to New York an’ 
to Cork an’ he see his rilitives, an’ now he’s come home 
f’r to thry to get even.” 

“ Did he bring annything back?” asked Hennessy. 

“ He started to,” said Mr. Dooley. “ Befure he left 
(Queenstown, he laid in a supply iv th’ stimulant that’s 
made th’ Irish th’ finest potes an’ rivolutionists an’ 
the poorest bookkeepers in th’ wurruld, an’ a dozen 
or two iv blackthorn sticks f’r frinds iv his on th’ 
polis. He had a most tumulchuse v’yage. There was a 
man played th’ accorjeen all th’ way acrost. Glad 
he was to see th’ pleasant fields iv Noo Jarsey an’ 
th’ sthreet-cleanin’ department’s scows goin’ out to sea 





“‘Land iv Liberty,” he says 


an’ th’ la-ad fr’m th’ health boord comin’ aboord an’ 
askin’ ivrybody did they have th’ small-pox an’ was 
they convicts. There was a Rooshian aboord that ’d 
been run out iv Rooshia because he cud r-read, an’ 
people thought he was gettin’ r-ready to peg something 
at th’ Czar, an’ Hannigan an’ him got to be gr-reat 
frinds. As they shtud on th’ deck, Hannigan banged 
him on th’ back an’ says he: ‘ Look,’ he says, with 
th’ tears r-runnin’ down his cheeks.: He was wanst 
in th’ Legislachure. ‘ Look,’ he says, ‘ye poor down- 
throdden serf,’ he says. ‘Behold th’ land iv free- 
dom,’ he says, ‘ where ivry man’s as good as ivry other 
man,’ he says, ‘on’y th’ other man don’t know it,’ 
he says. ‘That flag which I can’t see, but I know 
*tis there,’ he says, * floats over no race iv slaves,’ he 
says. ‘Whin I shtep off th’ boat,’ he says, ‘I'll put 
me box on me shouldher,’ he says, ‘an’ Ill be as free 
as anny man alive,’ he says, ‘an’ if e’er a sowl speaks 
to me, I’ll give him a dhrink out iv th’ bottle or a belt 
‘with th’ blackthorn,’ he says, ‘an’ little I care which 
it is,’ he says. ‘Land iv liberty,’ he says, ‘I salute 
ye,’ he says, wavin’ his hat at a soap-facthry. ‘ Have 
ye declared yet?’ says a man at his elbow. ‘ Declared 
what?’ says Hannigan. ‘Th’ things ve have in th’ 
box,’ says th’ man. ‘I have not,’ says Hannigan. ‘ Th’ 
contints iv that crate is sacred between me an’ mesilf,’ 
he says. ‘ Well,’ says th’ man, ‘ ye’d betther slide down 
th’ companyionway or stairs to th’ basement iv th’ 
ship an’ tell what ye know,’ he says. 

* Well, Hannigan is an Irish Raypublican that does 
what he’s told, so he wint down stairs, an’ there was 
a lot iv la-ads settin’ ar-round a table, an’ says wan iv 
thim: *What’s ye’er name, Tim Hannigan, an’ ar-re 
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ye a citizen iv this counthry?’ ‘Well, glory be to th’ 
saints!’ says Hannigan, ‘if that ain’t Petie Casey, 
th’ tailor’s son. Well, how ar-re ye an’ what ar-re 
ye doin’ down here?’ he says. ‘I’m a customs in- 
spictor,’ says th’ boy. ‘’Tis a good job,’ says Han- 
nigan. ‘I thried f’r it wanst mesilf, but I jined th’ 
wrong or-gan-ization,’ he says. ‘Step out an’ have a 
dhrink,’ he says. ‘I’ve a bottle iv Irish whiskey in 
my thrunk that’d make ye think ye was swallowin’ 
a pin-cushion,’ he says. ‘’Sh-h,’ says Petie Casey. 
* Man alive, ye’ll be in th’ lock-up in another minyit 
if ye don’t keep quite. That fellow behind ye is a 
mannyfacthrer iv Irish whiskey in Bleecker Sthreet, 
an’ he’s hand in glove with Mack,’ he says. ‘ Well, 
annyhow,’ says Hannigan, ‘I want to give ye a black- 
thorn stick f’r ye’er father,’ he says. ‘Lord bless me 
sowl!’ says th’ boy. ‘ Ye’ll lose me me job yet. That 
fellow with th’ r-red hair is th’ principal Rahway 
dealer in blackthorns. His name is Schmidt, an’ Mack 
sinds him down here f’r to see that th’ infant in- 
dusthries iv Rahway don’t get th’ worst iv it frjm th’ 
pauper labor iv Europe,’ he says. With that, th’ chief 
inspictor come up an’ says he: ‘ Misther Hannigan,’ 
he says, ‘on ye’er wurrud iv honor as an Irish gintle- 
man an’ an American citizen,’ he says, ‘ have ye anny- 
thing in that box that ye cud ’ve paid more f’r in this 
counthry?’ ‘On me wurrud iv honor,’ says ag 
‘T believe ye,’ says th’ chief. ‘Swear him. e know 
th’ solenmity iv an oath. Ye do solemnly swear be this 
an’ be that that ye have not been lyin’ all this time 
like th’ knavish scoundhrel that ye wud be if ye did,’ 
he says. ‘I swear, says Hannigan. ‘That will suf- 
fice,” says th’ chief. ‘Go down on th’ dock an’ be 
searched,’ he says. 

“Hannigan says he wint down on th’ 
dock practisin’ the lock-step, so he wud- 
dent seem green whin they put him in 
f’r perjury. I won’t tell ye what he see 
on th’ dock. No, I won’t, Hinnissy. 
’Tisn’t annything ye ought to know, on- 
less ye’re goin’ into th’ dhry-goods busi- 
ness. Hannigan says they hadn’t got. half- 
way to th’ bottom iv th’ thrunks, an’ there 
wasn’t a woman fr’m th’ boat that he’d 
dare to look in th’ face. He tur-rned 
away with a blush an’ see his wife an’ 
childher standin’ behind th’ bars iv a 
fince, an’ he started f’r thim. ‘ Hol’ on 
there,’ says a polisman. ‘Where are 
ye goin’?’ he says. ‘To see me wife, 
ye gom,’ says Hannigan. ‘ Ye can’t see 
her till we look at what ye-ve got in th’ 
box,’ says th’ copper. ‘ Ye’er domestic 
jooties can wait ontil we see about th’ 
others,’ says he. ‘ Ye’re a prisoner,’ says 
he, ‘till we prove that ye ought to be,’ 
he says. With that Mrs. Hannigan calls 
out: ‘Tim,’ she says. ‘ Pah-pah,’ she 
says. ‘Ar-re ye undher arrest?’ she 
says. ‘What ar-re ye charged with? 
she says. ‘Threason,’ says he. ‘I wint 
away fr’m home,’ he says. ‘ But that’s 
no crime,’ she says. ‘ Yes, it is,’ says 
he. ‘TI come back,’ he says. 

“With that another inspictor come 
along an’ he says: ‘Open that thrunk,’ 
says he. ‘Cut th’ rope,’ he says. ‘ Boys, 
bring an axe an’ lave us see what this 
smuggler has in th’ box,’ he says. 
‘What’s this? A_ blackthorn cane! 
Confiscate it. A bottle iv whiskey! Put 
it aside f’r ividence. A_coat! Mis- 
creent! <A pair iv pants! Ye perjured 
ruffyan! Don’t ye know ye can get 
nearly as good a pair iv pants f’r twice 
th’ money in this counthry? Three col- 
lars? Hyena! A bar iv soap. An’ this 
man calls himself a pathriot! Where 
did ye get that thrunk? It looks for- 
eign. Ill take it. Me man,’ he says, 





“ye have taken a long chanst,’ he says, ‘ but I won’t be 
hard on ye. Ye’ll need clothes,’ he says. ‘Here’s me 
card,’ he says. ‘I’m an inspictor iv customs on th’ 
side, but th’ govermint really hires me to riprisint 
Guldenheim an’ Eckstein, shirt-makers be appointment 
to th’ cabinet.’ 

“Hannigan wint out an’ called to th’ inspictor: ‘Look, 
you!’ ‘What is it?’ says th’ man. ‘Ye missed some- 
thing,’ says Hannigan. ‘I was tatooed in Cork,’ he 
says. ‘Stop that man,’ says th’ head iv a ladin’ firm 
iv tatooers an’ prisident iv th’ Society f’r th’ Protection 
iv American Art, If Such There Be. ‘Stop him; he’s 
smugglin’ in foreign art!’ But Hannigan bate him to 
th’ sthreet car. An’ that was his welcome home. 

“* Call me Hanniganoffski,’ says he las’ night. ‘I’m 
goin’ to Rooshia,’ he says. ‘F’r to be a slave iv th’ 
Czar?’ says I. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘if I’ve got to be a 
slave,’ he says, ‘I’d rather be opprissed be th’ Czar 
thin be a dealer in shirt-waists,’ he says.” 

“Oh, well, divvle mend Hannigan!” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. “It’s little sympathy I have f’r him, gallivant- 
in’ off acrost th’ ocean an’ spindin’ money he arned 
at home. Annyhow, Hannigan is a Raypublican.” 

“That’s why I can’t make it out,” said Mr. Dooley. 
“ Why do they stick him up? Maybe th’ Sicrety iv th’ 
Threeasury is goin’ in to what Hogan calls th’ lingery 
business, an’ is gettin’ information on th’ fashions. 
But I wondher why they make thim swear to affi- 
davits.” 

“°Tis wrong,” said Mr. Hennessy. “ We’re an hon- 
est people.” 

“We are,” said Mr. Dooley. ‘ We are, but we don’t 
know it.” F. P. DUNNE. 
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‘“‘Put it aside for ividence”’ 
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Queen Alexandra’s new Electric Carriage 


King Edward’s new Gasoline Machine 
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Some London Horses. By Henry C. Merwin 





E hear much of London dray-horses, 

and they are certainly of immense 

bulk, but in beauty they do not com- 

pare with the draught-horses of Bos- 

ton and New York. Our type is a 

lower-standing, shorter, rounder, more 
smoothly turned animal. The typical London dray- 
horse is a Shire horse, and that family have rather 
long bodies and straight necks. They are imposing 
from their height, from the massiveness of their bones, 
from the wealth of hair about their legs. It was such 
a horse that carried Hugh in the Lord George Gordon 
riots, and the big, fiery steed ridden by that wild fig- 
ure, and decked out with a string of manacles jangling 
about his neck, must have been a grand sight. It is re- 
markable that no artist has endeavored to fix it upon 
canvas. 

Among the largest and handsomest cart-horses in 
London are the Vestry horses, used for carrying away 
ashes and the like. Being fed and worked by persons 
who do not pay for their grain, these animals have an 
exceedingly fat and prosperous appearance, 

We have seen the interior of a cab-master’s stable; 





. London Stable-Owners 


let us endeavor to lighten the melancholy of a Sunday 
afternoon in London by visiting a brewer’s stable, such, 
for example, as that of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, & Co., 
which is situated not far from Southwark Bridge. 
The narrow streets hereabout, overshadowed by the 
brewery and other buildings, are dark, cold, wind- 
swept, and betray not a sign of life, human or other- 
wise. But having duly rung and been admitted at the 
wate, we.soon find ourselves in a cheerful stable lighted 
by electricity, and made warm and sociable by the 
presence of 180 big cart-horses, who look around in- 
quiringly to see what stranger is present. On Sun- 
days no work, of course, is done, and the horses are all 
in their stalls, with bedding under them in case they 
should want to lie down. The stalls are of good size, 
and each horse has a watering-trough in his manger, 
so that he can eat and drink alternately—the most 
wholesome and the mest natural way. On _ work- 
days the horses go out at six o’clock, having break- 
fasted at 4-s.m., and they take their noonday meal 
from the nose-bag, not returning till night. In the 
stable they wear no clothing, but each horse has a 
rubber loin-blanket lined with cloth to protect -him 
from cold and wet while at work. When not needed 
this blanket is rolled up and fastened to. the back of 
the harness saddle. Box stalls are provided for in- 
valids, but we find only three of them occupied, two 
of the patients having slight colds, and one rheuma- 
tism. There is also a loose-box so arranged that steam 
can be introduced from a series of openings in the 
wall near the floor. This is an equine Turkish bath, 
and it is found very useful in some cases of cold, 
bronchitis, and rheumatism. The excellent health of 
these horses is due, perhaps, to the fact that the super- 
intendent is a veterinary surgeon, who has an eye on 


Second Part 





them constantly. He 
has his collection of 
drugs and instruments 
on the premises; and 
the yard also includes a 
blacksmith’s forge and 
a harness-shop, so that 
the horses can all be 
treated and equipped 
without going beyond 
the gate. 

Here everything is 
done for comfort and 
convenience, but no- 
thing for show. For 
that kind of thing we 
must betake ourselves 
to the West End. There 
is an elegance about 
the stables of a fash- 
ionable London dealer 
which seems  almosi 
whimsical to one train- 
ed in the homely sim- 
plicity of New England 
ways. Can a man 
dress in the latest style 
and yet sell horses? Is 
it not of the essence of 
the business that he 














should chew tobacco? 
The stable office, again; 
we all know what it is 
at home—a small un- 
carpeted room, with 
coats and whips and 
rubber boots in the corners, a lithograph of Rysdyk’s 
Hambletonian on the walls, and a big stove in the cen- 
tre, around which the habitués gather and trot their 
horses on winter. nights. And then the atmosphere of 
the place! It is a delicious compound of horse min- 
gled with tobacco, and delicately flavored with caout- 
choue in various stages of decay—an odor ‘so agreeable 
to the nostrils of one’s boyhood that its fragrance lin- 
gers in the memory till middle life, and cven to old age. 

But they manage matters differently in England, as 
the reader will observe if he accompanies us to the 
West End. Hard by the historic Tattersall’s a narrow 
lane or passageway givés-upon busy Sloane Street, and 
from this lane there suddenly dash out two prancing 
horses, hitched to a brake, and garnished as to their 
knees and ankles with white boots, lest they should be 
injured by falling or interfering upon the slippery 
pavements. ‘wo groonis run alongside the horses—- 
more for show than for use—until the establishment has 
passed safely into the street. Following the passage- 
way down from the street, we find that it soon takes 
a rather sharp but graceful curve, and on the outer 
edge of the curve there is a pretty stone cottage, where 
the foreman lives, with flowers in the windows, a bird- 
eage hanging outside, and other evidences of a femi- 
nine presence. Next to this cottage is a_similar build- 
ing which serves as an office, its walls being hung with 
some exccllent oil-paintings | of 
horses that were famous in their 
day. The lane now runs into and 


An Old-Time Stable in the City 


the only horse-dealers who have ever received the honor 
of the royal warrant. The prize-winning Norfolk cob 
shown in the picture was an inmate of their stable. 

The high-stepping carriage-horses of English breed- 
ing are, of course, almost invariably hackneys; and of 
these horses Mr. Burdett-Coutts and Sir Walter Gil- 
bey are perhaps the most noted breeders. The mare 
shown in the picture, Fille de Régiment, was raised 
by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, and her acticn is superb. She 
goes very high all round, and at the same time has 
more reach than most hackneys. 

The white horse pictured on the next page is a car- 
riage-mare, well known in the streets of London as the 
property of Sir Walter Gilbey. Though somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, as may be seen from the hollowness of 
her back, she is a very beautiful and showy animal. 
Her breeding is not known, but her general appearance, 
especially the setting-up of her head and the pink color 
of her nose, would indicate an Arabian cross. It is 
remarkable how often anything extraordinary in a 
horse, in the way either of beauty or of endurance, 
can be traced to an Arabian origin. An Englishman 
of national reputation, who never has less than fifty 
head in his stable, told us that the handsomest horse 
he had ever seen was a half-bred Arabian. Even in 
New England, where Arabian importations have not 
been frequent, it is often found that a roadster of ex- 





terminates in a big open shed, 
with a lofty roofing of glass, and 
a flooring of tan-bark. In this 
capacious spot—a kind of small, 
oblong riding-school—the horses 
are trotted up and down for in- 
spection; and from it, on the 
three closed sides, open the vari- 
ous stables. The stalls in these 
stables are all loose-boxes—no 
straight stalls here—and in each 
box ‘stands an aristocratic ani- 
mal, covered with a handsome 
dark blue rug. There is one 
groom to every five horses, in- 
stead of to every‘ten or twelve, 
as would be the case with us; 
and the genii of the spot are in 
accord with its general elegance. 
No technical person, either of the 
raffish or of the oily type, ad- 
vances to meet us, but instead a 
tall young man, fresh of aspect, 
faultless in costume, wearing a 
silk hat, a tail-coat, and kid 
gloves, and carrying a slim um- 
brella—not an unsophisticated 
youth, and yet, withal, having 
that attractive simplicity which 
seems to be the gift of all young 
Englishmen who have been well 
brought up. Presently his du- 
plicate in the person of a brother 
appears. The father is absent, 
but there is an uncle appurte- 
nant—‘a gran’-built man,” as 
Mulvaney would say, with a 
strong, shrewd, kindly face, who, 
in his prime, hunted four days in 
the week, rode everything that 
could or could not be ridden, and 
ence won a race mounted on a 
horse that was well known to be 














mad. These people, the Black- 
mans, have been long in the busi- 
ness; and they are, we believe, 





A London Sale-Stable 
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and if this be so, it is because we en 





ceptional powers has a remote cross 
of the desert in his pedigree. 

Every one goes to see the horses 
in the royal stables at Buckingham, 
but they are not especially attractive. 
The famous Hanoverian cream-colors 
have been reduced in size by inbreed- 
ing, and inasmuch as they have ugly 
heads and bad tempers, they do not 
charm the stranger. The black Flem- 
ish horses are prettier and much 
more amiable, but they are not pe- 
culiar to royalty; for the horses used 
by London undertakers are precisely 
of the same type. The state coaches 
and harnesses to be seen at the Royal 
Mews are very magnificent; and it is 
interesting to observe that the horses 
selected by the equerries for their 
own use are by no means the least 
valuable animals in the Queen’s 
stable. 

It may be said with little or no ex- 
aggeration that all the carriage- 
horses sold in London to private per- 
sons are sold as English bred. In re- 
ality, however, only a fraction, per- 
haps not more than one-eighth, are 
raised in England; probably a half 
come from Germany, and the rest 








deavor to train the horse in self-con- 
trol and to inspire him with trust 
in his driver. The English bit their 
horses more thoroughly than we do, 
put treat them more roughly, and 
with less familiarity and conti 
dence. 

There is, it must be confessed, one 
type of London carriage-horse which 
we cannot match in the United 
States, and that is the big, rangy, lan 
dau-horse—a very patrician kind ot 
animal, with long limbs, a graceful 
“top line,” a long neck, and well-bred 
head. The color is almost invariably 
bay, and the action good but not ex 
cessive. Driven by a_ bewigged 
coachman, and drawing an aristo 
cratic family-coach, these horses seem 
very much in place. They are com 
monly either of the Cleveland Bay 
or Yorkshire coach-horse breed—the 
two families being now scarcely dis 
tinct. A famous stallion named Sul 
tan, owned by Mr. Burdett-Coutts, is 
a beautiful example of this type: 
and a son of his, called Co-Heir, is 
one of the most attractive horses to 
be found in England. 








mainly from Ireland and the United 
States. 

The London dealers criticise the 
American horse as being deficient in 
breadth across the loins; but they 
find no other fault in his construction. Indeed, he 
is not only far more speedy, but more graceful than 
the English horse—having what is technically called 
a “round ” gait, his forelegs appearing to describe a 
graceful curve, and his feet lightly touching the 
ground. The hackney, on the other hand, may be said, 
without much exaggeration, to jerk his feet straight up, 
and then slam them down in the same spot, apparent- 
ly, whence they were taken. One London dealer as- 
sured us that he should never have any but American 
horses for his own use, and probably it will not be 
long before the “ Yankee,” as they call him in London, 
though he may come from Montana, will sell better 
under his own than under a false name. Even now, at 
Tattersall’s, when an American horse is put up, though 
perhaps not so described in the catalogue, there is a 


Sir Walter Gilbey’s old white Carriage-Mare Snowflake 


noticeable flutter of interest in the ring, and the bid- 
ding is brisk. We saw a pair of “ Yankees” with bad 
heads and suspicious legs sold for six hundred dollars 
—at home they would have brought about half as 
much. 

The only complaint which the London dealers make 
of the American horses is that they are “ nappy ”— 
by which is meant that they act badly at starting, rear, 
run back, and so forth. Now this is very unusual 
conduct in America, and no doubt the explanation is 
that the horse is irritated and confused by the harsh 
bit and heavy handling to which he is subjected. Eng- 
lish coachmen have the worst hands in the world, and 
the English bits are far more severe than ours. It 
seems to be admitted in London that our horses are, as 
a rule, better broken and safer than the English bred; 


The hackney is so wanting in speed 
and in endurance that his vogue—in 
this country, at least—is almost a 
thing of the past. Nevertheless, it 
may be practicable to preserve his 
good points—his roundness and solidity—and to re-en- 
force those points in him which are deficient. Co-Heir 
is the result of a cross between a hackney and a 
Yorkshire coach-horse; Moscow, one of the most 
beautiful carriage - horses ever shown in America, is 
a combination of the hackney and the Orloff trotter. 
Some patriotic persons are now crossing the hackney 
with the American trotter, and it is possible that in 
this manner may be produced a type of carriage-horse 
more excellent than any that has yet been seen either 
in Hyde Park or in Central Park. 
we may perhaps even discover an image of what might 
result from a union of the two main branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

The American-bred horse has certainly been no small 
factor in the so-called ‘“ American invasion of London,” 








In such an alliance 























THE “LYSISTRATA,” JAMES GORDON BENNETT’S NEW YACHT 


HE Lysistrata is the focus of admiration on the Clyde. Her steam trial 

I gave a speed of 19¥, knots, and more than satisfied the owner. Since 

then the decorators and furnishers have been hard at work, for, fast as 
the handsome vessel is, the accommodation below deck has not been sacrificed in 
any way, and the saloons and state-rooms are of the most roomy and luxurious 
description. Two eminent firms—London and Glasgow—have had their special- 
ists closely occupied in giving the interior decorations a style which only the 
artistic taste aided with a full purse can secure. 

The Lysistrata is of 2000 tons, and the horse- power is nearly 7000. The 
Dennys of Dumbarton are proud of her. That is the same yard which gave forth 
Shamrock II. The designer is G. L. Watson, and there is complete novelty in 
the outward appearance of the powerful yacht. The short mast stepped aft is 
a departure from tradition; to some critics not a pleasing one. Then the heavy 


funnel and up and down bow are unusual in these days of raking beauties. All 
the same, as she travelled through the waters off the Cloch Point and headed 
for Ailsa Craig on her trial, she riveted all eyes. And-her speed of over twenty- 
three miles an hour sent everything else astern. 

To man Lysistrata over a hundred hands will be signed, and when in com- 
mission she will be a costly craft to uphold. ‘he price paid to the builder is 
put: at over $600,000. Of recent months there have been quite a number of 
Clyde-built yachts bought and built for the United States, but this latest crea- 
tion of Watson’s is by far the best that has left the Tail of the Bank. The 
Lysistrata’s voyages should be steered wisely, for that bird of wisdom, the owl, 
is prominently displayed on the bow and stern, and at night electric lights will 
shine through the eyes. Mr. Bennett thus carries out on his yacht the fetich which 
is so much in evidence on the cornices of the Herald Building, New York. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


T ten o'clock that night I sat in the coffee- 
room of the “ Virginia Arms,” outwardly 
cool enough, I trust, but terribly excited 
nevertheless, and scarce able to touch the 
food on my plate. 

The post-chaise, loaded and ready for a 
three weeks’ journey, stood in the mews with the four 
strong horses harnessed, and Jack Mount at their 
heads. He and the Weasel were to ride as post-boys, 
with Shemuel and I in front. 

Again and again I went out into the mews, leaving 
my food untasted, only to find Mount standing quietly 
at the horses’ heads, and the Weasel pacing up and 
down, plunged in reverie. 

At last Shemuel appeared, slinking past the lighted 
inn windows and into the mews, where we waited in 
the starlight, rubbing his hands and peering about 
with alert obsequiousness and an apparent inability to 
appreciate the tension that I, for one, quivered under. 

“ T haff sold all my goots,” he remarked, cheerfully ; 
“my packets I haff stored mit my friends at dose 
‘Bear and Cubs.’ I puy me Delaware paskets in 
Baltimore—eh, Jack?” 

“ Here are your pistols,” I said; “do you know how 
to use them?” 

“Ach yess,” he replied, with a sly smile at Mount, 
who grunted, and said: 

“Shemmy is just as handy with pistols as he is 
with his needles. No fear, Mr. Cardigan,” and looking 
around, he motioned the peddler to his side. 

“JT hear that the Monongahela is in flood,” he 
said. “1s the wooden bridge all right, Shemmy?” 

Shemuel did not know, and went away to inquire, 
returning presently from the stables with the informa- 


tion that heavy storms had swept the southern’ moun- - 


tains, and the Monongahela was over its banks, but 
the dam below the bridge had gone out, : leaving 
the wooden structure safe. . 

“Then there won’t be a ford for twenty miles,” 
muttered Mount, “and I’m glad of it. Shemmy, just 
borrow four new axes of Rolfe, will you? And, say! 
just shove them into the boot!” 

Again Shemuel disappeared, and, after a short ab- 
sence, came trotting back with the bundle of brand- 
new axes on his shoulder. 

“ Are they ground?” asked Mount. 

“You can shave mit them,” said Shemuel, running 
his dirty thumb along the edges. Then he shoved them 
into the boot and looked cunningly up at. me. 

Up and down I walked, heart beating heavily, watch- 
ing the mouth of the alley for a lurking spy, or a 
file of soldiers, or Heaven knows what phantoms, 
which fancy conjured in my excited brain. But I saw 
nothing to alarm us, and was about to recommence 
an examination of the new rifle which Renard had 
bought me, when we were all startled by a rattle 
of hoofs filling the square with quick echoes. 

Instantly every man there reached for his rifle; the 
alley itself suddenly resounded with the clattering 
hoof-strokes of a hard-ridden horse. There was a rush, 
a shadow, and a breathless shout from the horseman: 
“Express—ho! Stand back! I pass! I. pass!” 

Rolfe, in his shirt sleeves and apron, came out of 
the door, holding his hands up for the packets. 

“Three for you, Jimmy,” said the bareheaded ex- 
press-rider, passing the letters over. “Draw me a 
pot o’ beer, for Heaven’s sake.” 

“Where’s your mate?” asked Rolfe, anxiously. 

“Hiram? Full of war-arrows t’other side o’ Crown 
Gap. Here’s his pouch.” 

**Scalped?” asked Rolfe, in a low voice. 

“T reckon he is. He never knowed. nothing after 
the third arrow. Them Wyandottes done it.” 

‘A tap-boy hurried out with the brimming pewter, 
and the shadowy rider emptied it at a gulp. 

“Nother, Jim,” he said, stolidly. 

“There’s blood onto your jaw,” said Rolfe, gloomily. 

“ Aye, they drew blood. I lost my hat ”’—here he 
swore fiercely—‘ and it ain’t even paid for, Jim!” 

“You orter be glad you got through, Ben Prince,” 
said Rolfe, grimly. 

“T am—drat that boy!. where’s my beer? Oh, there 
you are, are you? Gimme the pot and quit gaping. 
Hain’t you never seed an express before?” 

An admiring circle of hostlers and kitchen wenches 
laughed hysterically. The post-rider swaggered in his 
saddle and stretched out his feet contentedly. 

“ Life ain’t all skittles,” he observed; “ but beer is 
beer the round world round!” and he drained the pot 
and tossed it dripping to an honored scullion. 

“News o’ Boston?” asked Rolfe, meaningly. 

“Plenty! Plenty! Port Bill in force; Tommy 
Gage on top; Sam Adams lying low; more redcoats 
landed, more on the way, more to come; rich poorer ; 
poor starving; that’s all!” 

He gathered his bridle and winked at a coy kitchen- 
maid. 

“Your beau has went to Johnstown, Sairy,” he said; 
“T seen him a-training, hay-foot, straw-foot, with old 
Sir Billy’s Tryon County milish. That reminds me, 


Jim ”—turning to Rolfe—“ I’ve a packet for a certain 
Michael Cardigan, somewhere to be hunted up ‘south 
o’ Crown Gap-—” 

“ Right here!” said Rolfe, promptly, and the express 
passed the letter to him. Then, with a careless, “ See 
you later!” he wheeled his horse short and galloped 
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back along the alley, which rang with shouts of “ Good 
luck! Good luck! There’s bed and bait for you here, 
Benny!” 

The crowd on the steps flocked back into the kitchen, 
the door closed, then opened to let out Rolfe, who ad- 
vanced towards me, letter in one hand, flaring candle 
in the other. 

“Light the coach-lamps,” I whispered, and taking 
the candle and letter, sat down on a pile of pine timber 
to read what Sir William had sent me: 


Dear LAv.—By runners from the Cayuga I know how 
gallantly you have conducted. Dearer than son you 
are to me, prouder am I than any parent. If what we had 
sat and prayed for has failed—as I can no longer doubt 
—it is so ordained, and we struggle in-vain. Nitor in ad- 
versum ; nisi Dominus, frustra! 

I am holding the Mohawks back by their very throats, 
but mischief brews at the Upper Castle, whither Joseph 
(Thayendanegea) has gone with belts from me. 

Red Jacket’s conduct condemns me to uneasiness. He 
is an orator; the foul murder of Logan is his text. I need 
say no more, save that I still hold the Mohawks back. 

Colonel John Butler, his conduct, concerns me, and I 
needs must view it with grief and alarm. His dishon- 
ored son, Walter Butler, is still absent; the elder Butler 
has retired to the lakes, where, I am informed, he is gather- 
ing Tory malcontents and foolish young Onondagas, for 
what mer ye No Nag I can only imagine. 

A most deadly and .bitter feeling runs flood in Johns- 
town ; nightly outrages are reported to me, and I fear that 
the so-called patriots are quite as blameworthy as are the 
loyalists. Whig and Tory hate and wait. 

Dear lad, the sands of my life are running very swift- 
ly. I am so tired, so tired! Come when you can; I have 
much to talk over ere these same sands run out, leaving 
a voided glass in the sunlight. If you, by hazard, pass 
through Fort Pitt, you will accompany Felicity on her 
return hither, which return I have ee commanded 
her by this express. I have received a singular letter 
from my Lord Dunmore, which has astonished me. My 
answer to him I delay until Felicity returns. Doubtless 
she will travel hither by way of Richmond. The escort, 
which Lord Dunmore must furnish, will, on their return 
Journey take with them my reply to his Lordship. 

If this letter reaches you in time, come back with Fe- 
licity; if not, come by the safe route through Richmond. 
Overtake her if you can do so. 

Your aunt Molly is well and sweetly anxious to see 
you safe home. Esk and Peter do flourish—yet I like not 
Peter's haunting the public houses, where things are ut- 
tered to poison young minds. I have trounced him soundly 
seven times, and mean to continue. 

The news from Boston is ominous. More ‘ships are 
about to sail bearing more troops and cannon. I-know not 
how it will end! Aye—but I do know, and so must every 
thinking man. Praemonitus pracmunitus! 

Michael, I have had a most strange and unpleasant 
letter from Sir Peter Warren, who encloses with it certain 
amazing documents, which he has carefully perused, to 
his great mortification and discontent. These papers were 
lately sent to him from Chatham dock-yard, having been 
discovered under the cabin flooring of the war-ship Leda, 
which his brother lately commanded and which is now re- 
pairing at Chatham. 

The documents concern Felicity—and us all—and I 
wish you to know that I no longer approve of your union 
with her, at least hot until both she and you are fully ac- 
quainted with the ¢ontents of these documents. 

And now, dear son, I can but wait for you to come. 
The house is dull without you. I have sometimes sought 
to drown care in the river, whither I go with gillie Bare- 
shanks to fly-fish for trouts. But I am growing sad and 
old, and nothing pleases, though I do throw my flies as I 
did at thirty, looping each cast without a splash. 

Always yr affectionate 
Wan. JOHNSON, BART. 


Post Scriptum.—On yr return I have planned a fishing 
trip to the Kennyetto at Fonda's Bush, where, report is, 
a monstrous trout hath been seen to jump frequently in 
that bend of the stream due east from the —, on 


the hill. 


I rose presently and laid the letter to the candle’s 
flame, watching it burn and crisp and fall in flakes 
which no prying spy might decipher. Then’ I looked 


at my new watch, and was amazed to find that:it lack-’ . 


ed but a few moments to the time set for our depart- 
ure from the “ Virginia Arms.” : 

Rolfe had already lighted the chaise-lamps; Shemuel 
had crawled inside with our weapons, and Renard sat 
his post-saddle, adjusting the stirrups. > 

“Ts it dark out there in the square?” I asked of 
Rolfe. é 

“T guess the lanthorns swing alight on.:every 
seventh,” he said. “I darkened mine, but the watch- 
man came battering and bawling tew the door and 
made me light up again.” i 

Mount was now in his saddle; I:held my ticking 
timepiece under the coach-lamp, my eyes. following, the 
slow pointers travelling towards the hour. ~ 

And as I stood there, there came creeping a woman 
into the alley, cloaked and bareheaded, halting and 
crouching to scan our chaise-lamps under her inverted 
hand. Ere Rolfe or I could stop her she ran to the 
horse on which Mount was sitting and caught the for- 
est-runner by the fringe on his sleeve. Then, in the 
rays of the chaise-lamp, I knew her for the thief- 
taker’s child. 

“ Hoity-toity, what the devil’s tew pay?” said Rolfe. 
“Darn the ruddled vixens who come a-drabbing into 
my mews, with a hussy tew hail you afoot and a bag- 
bage tew boot on the boot—” , 

“Keep quiet!” I said, sharply. 
abroad somewhere!” : 

“Oh, Mr. Cardigan,” called Mount, softly, “Sir 
Timerson and a gang o’ cudgels is coming up Pitt 
Street, and Bully Bishop’s with them!” 

The girl turned her frightened face to me: 

“They came for father to take Jack Mount; I ran 
out the back door, sir. Oh, hasten! hasten!” she wail- 
ed, looking at Mount and wringing her hands. 

The big fellow stooped from his saddle and deliber- 
ately kissed her. 

“Thank you, my dear,” he said; “TIl come back 


“There’s trouble 
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for another betore I die. 
you, Mr. Cardigan!” 

“Turn those horses! Take their heads!” whispered 
Rolfe. “ There’s one back way tew every mews, and 
half a dozen to this!” 

The next moment I had wheeled the chaise-and-four 
back into the darkness and around a rambling row of 
sheds and stables, following Rolfe, then to the left, 
then a demi-tour to the right, which brought us up 
against a heavy stockade: But already Rolfe had set 
a creaking gate swinging loosely, and we bumped out 
into a field, hub-deep in buttercups. 

“Tl keep the scratch-wigs amused,” whispered 
Rolfe, as I climbed to the forward seat’ and picked 
up my rifle; -and away we jolted across the starlit 
pasture and out into a narrow, unlighted cattle lane, 
which we followed to the bars. These Shemuel let 
down, popping back into the chaise like a jack-o’- 
box, and Mount rode our horses out into the dark 
Boundary Road. 

There ‘was not a soul to be seen, not a light, not a 
sound but the hum of our turning wheels and the slap- 
ping trot of our horses. 

Presently, on a dark hillock to our right, I saw 
lighted windows glimmering among trees, and I called 
in a low voice to Mount and sprang noiselessly to 
the road. A lane led around the hillock to the right; 
up this dim path I conducted the chaise-and-four un- 
til I found room to turn them back, facing the Boun- 
dary Road again. Here our chaise might lie concealed 
from passing folk on the highway, and here I quietly 
bade Mount and Renard await me, while Shemuel 
held the horses’ heads. 

The night was warm and fragrant under the great 
June stars as I passed siléntly along the lane, climbed 
the hillock, and entered® the orchard. Through the 
dim trees I stole towa¥ds the house, where two win- 
dows on the*ground-fleor were lighted up. 

Second after second: passed, minute followed minute, 
and my éyes never left the closed door under the 
pillared porch. Presently I looked at my watch; a 
quarter of an hour had passed. The seconds began 
to drag, the minutes loitered. Time seemed to stand 
still in the world. 

Far away in the fortress the bell struck half after 
eleven, and on the west breeze came the dull ery of sen- 
tinels calling from post to post. 

Suddenly the dark door opened; a heavy figure 
appeared in silhouette against the light. My heart 
stood still; it was Black Betty. 

The negress peered out into the darkness, north, 
west, south, and finally looked up at the stars. Then, 
as though summoned from within, she turned quickly 
and entered the house, leaving the door wide open. 

Impatience was racking me now; I waited until I 
could wait no longer; then, in the shadow of the trel- 
lis-vines, I stole up to the porch. The hallway was 
empty. I stepped to the sill, crossed it, and surveyed 
the empty stairway and the gallery above. There was 
not a soul in sight. Now alarm seized me, a swift, 
overpowering dread which drove me on to seek and 
face whatever was in store for me. A door on my 
right stood open; I looked in, then entered the smaller 
of two rooms, which were partly separated from each 
gther by folding-doors. 


‘" Treading on the velvet carpet, I passed into the 
: further apartment, which, by a little gallery and waxed 


floor, I knew to be the ball-room. Not a soul to be 
seen anywhere. Glancing hurriedly at the empty 
ranks of gilded chairs, I strove to crush out the fear 
which was laying icy fingers on my breast, and I had 
already turned to re-enter the smaller room when 
i heard the front door close, and voices sounding 
along the outer hallway. I stepped behind a gilt 
cabinet and drew my heavy knife, perfectly aware that 
I was trapped like a fox in a snap-box. 

Through the carved foliage of the cabinet I saw 
three people enter the room. The skin all over my 
body roughened at the sight of them; and what held 
me back I do not know—perhaps that kind Providence 
which watches over fools—for I began to tremble 
in every contracting muscle as do cats in ambush 
when their quarry passes unsuspecting. 

There they stood in low-voiced consultation—Lady 
Shelton, my Lord Dunmore, and my mortal enemy, 
Walter Butler, tricked out in lace and velvet. He 
stood so near to me that my hot hand could have 
fastened on his throat-strings where I crouched. 
He turned towards Dunmore with a gesture. 

“Sir Timerson should find them to-night,” he said; 
“your thief-taker, Bully Bishop, is with them, I 
understand.” 

“They are to search every rebel rat-hole in town,” 
cried Dunmore, eagerly; “they should claw them ere 
dawn, Captain Butler. Vive Dieu, nous allons les 
clouer en terrain bouché !” 

“Tf I am to conduct Miss Warren,” said Butler, 
gloomily, “you had best see her without delay, my 
Lord.” 

His round, amber eyes were fixed on Dunmore. 

“Come now,” said Dunmore, slyly, “I am _ half 
minded to conduct her myself, Captain . Butler—curse 
me if I am not! I hear you once vowed to wed her 
in spite of Sir William and me too! Damme, I’ve 
a notion you mean me ill, you rogue!” 

“Your Lordship is merry,” sneered Butler, but I 
saw his blank eyes contracting as he spoke. 

“Faith, I am not over-merry,” said Dunmore, plain- 
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tively, drawing a diamond pin from his wig and con- 
templating it. “I like not this night journey to 
Williamsburg, that’s flat!—and I care not if you 
know it, Captain Butler.” 

“If I merit your suspicions,” said Butler, icily, 
“T beg to wish you good fortune and good-night!” 
And he bowed very low and turned curtly towards 
the door. 

“No! Damme if I suspect you!” cried Dunmore, 
hastily. “Come back, Captain Butler! Oh tally, man! 
—is there no wit in you that you freeze at a jest 
from an over-fond suitor? You shall conduct Miss 
Warren to Williamsburg. I say it! I mean it! Body 
o’ Judas, am I not to follow as soon as I hang this 
fellow Mount and his rabble o’ ragged pottle-pots?” 

Butler came back, and—oh, the evil in his fixed stare 
as his kindling eyes fastened on Dunmore again. 

“Will you be pleased to—to—receive Miss War- 
ren immediately?” asked Lady Shelton, in a flutter 
of jellified excitement. “I have her closely watched 
wherever she takes a step. She has her boxes packed, 
the wilful child! Lud! she would have been gone 
these two hours had not Captain Butler’s man caught 
my footman with a guinea!” 

“T have a copy of her letter,” squeaked Dunmore, 
angrily. “ Faith, I could seratch her raw for what she 
wrote to that dirty forest-running fellow Cardigan!” 

“Fie! Fie!” tittered Lady Shel- 
ton, hysterically, shaking a fat finger 
at the painted beau. “ Over-fond lov- 
ers should forgive!” 

“Curse me if I forget, though!” 
muttered his Lordship. “ If I have to 
wait till Innocents’ day, Ill birch 
the little baggage yet!” 

He turned nervously to Butler: 

“You had best attend in the ball- 
room, Captain Butler. Gad! I can 
persuade her, I think, within the half- 
hour. Lady Shelton, you will be in 
one of your cursed twitters if you 
remain here, and those same _ twit- 
ters set me dancing. Damme, ma- 
dam! you are twittering now! I 
sha’n’t endure it! I can’t endure 
it! Pluck me bald if I can!” 

““J—I will send her to you,” stam- 
mered the dowager, courtesying in a 
panic. 

* And stay away until you’re want- 
ed,” added Dunmore, brutally. 

Lady Shelton stared at him with 
frightened eyes; then her little fat 
feet set themselves in motion, and 
she pattered hastily out of the room. 
The men exchanged sneers. 

“Tl be rid o’ that ruddled sack 0’ 
lollypops now,” observed Lord Dun- 
more, complacently. “ Will you not 
take your turn, Captain Butler? No? 
Well, I owe thanks to Sir Timerson, 


then. Pst! There’s some one on the 
stairs! Give me joy, Captain But- 


ler, and mind you keep closed eyes, 
you rogue!” 

Butler gave him a contemptuous 
stare, then swung on his heel, and 
balancing his thin hand on the hilt 
of his small-sword, walked noiseless- 
ly into the dim ball-room. 

Dunmore stood listening, passing 
the diamond pin back through his 
wig, and shaking out the long, deli- 
cate lace on his cuffs. 

Presently he began to pace the vel- 
vet, fanning his nose with a_ lace 
handkerchief, and simpering all to 
himself. 

The extravagance of his dress 
might have amused me had not my 
mind been filled with deadly thoughts. 
He was all in yellow, silk coat and 
silver-shot waistcoat, with breeches 
of gold brocade and white siik stock- 
ings. Lace tumbled in soft cascades 
over his clawlike fingers; a white 
sash and star, set with brilliants, 
covered his breast; a gorgeous stock 
glittered under the fluffy lace at his 
withered throat. 

I noted these features, one by one, 
but my thoughts had flown up stairs 
to seek throughout this shameful 
house for the dear maid who had given herself to me. 

Suddenly she appeared at the door, so suddenly that 
Lord: Dunmore started from the mirror with a sup- 
pressed squeal of surprise. As for me, I quivered in 
my lurking-place, and for a moment could scarce see 
her for the mist in my eyes. 

Yet there she stood, hesitating, smiling, her hands 
busy with the buckle of a travelling-coat adorned with 
row on row of dainty capes. Under the silvery gray 
coat I could see her little doe-skin shoon peeping out. 
Now, with gloved hands, she began widening the hood 
on her head, to tie it beneath her chin, with a sidelong 
glance at the mirror and a faint smile for her mir- 
rored face. 

Never, never had I seen her so lovely, never had her 
eyes so thrilled me, nor her sweet, dumb lips called 
to me more clearly. For a moment I thought she had 
perceived me through the cabinet’s gilded foliage; 
but my presence was still all unsuspected. 

At first sight of her hood and travelling-coat, Lord 
Dunmore had scowled. Then, fascinated, he pretended 
to a trance and clasped his hands, rolling his rheumy 
eyes towards heaven. Seeing her face fall, however, 
he recovered quickly enough, and leered at her from 
head to toe. 

“Cruel one,” he piped out in ecstasy, mincing tow- 
ards her. “Cruel one, what do you ask that I may 
adore?” 

“Your Lordship’s pardon,” she said, gravely; “I am 
here to ask forgiveness.” 
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“Granted! You have it,” protested Dunmore, eager- 
ly, leading her to a chair, and bowing above her as she 
was seated. ‘ You have grieved me, but man was made 
to grieve. I forgive, and give my love as guerdon.” 

“ You are too generous,” said Silver Heels, sorrow- 
fully; “I may keep only your forgiveness, my Lord.” 

She would have spoken again, but Dunmore bent 
his stiff joints and dropped on both knees, ogling her 
with watery eyes. 

She half rose and drew back with a pleading ges- 
ture, but the infatuated fool drowned her protests 
with his shrill prattle, and clasping his transparent 
hands together under the lace, pleaded his suit so pas- 
sionately that my gorge rose and I could scarce contain 
myself. 

At last his chatter died away in miscellaneous 
noises, sniffs, gulps, and senile sounds; and he tried 
to seize her gloved hand, making a clacking smack 
with his thin, dry lips. 

Silver Heels shrank deep into her chair, hiding her 
hands from him under her chin, and begging him to 
rise, which he did at last, scowling his displeasure. 

Then, very gravely and pitifully, she told him that 
she did not love him, that she had given her love to 
another, and that she could now only ask his forgive- 
ness, yet never forgive herself for the wickedness she 
had so wilfully practised. 





Down we went together 


He stood listening in-silence at first, then his faded 
eyes narrowed with fury, and in his worn cheeks, under 
the rouge, a sickly color stained the flesh. The change 
in the man was frightful. 

“D’ye mean to throw me over for that wood-run- 
ning whelp Cardigan?” hé burst out. “Oh no, my 
lady, that cock won’t fight—d’ye hear?” 

The startling coarseness ‘of the outbreak brought 
Silver Heels to her feet in frightened astonishment. 

All over Dunmore’s scowling visage the enamel was 
cracking; he paced the carpet like one demented, chat- 
tering and scratching at’ the air. 

“T will not be so used! Curse me if I will!” he 
snarled, biting his polished nails. 
.dam; do you think to throw me over for a hind of 
buckskin? Damn me if you shall!—and Lady Shel- 
ton saw him kiss you on the knoll at that! Fine 
sport, madam! Fine sport! So you think to make 
me the laughing-stock o’ Virginia? So you write let- 
ters to your buckskin lout and plan to run off with 
him in a_ post-chaise—eh? Damned if you shall! 
Damned if you do!” 

“Pray—pray let me pass,” gasped Silver Heels, 
choking with fright. 

He caught the door in his hand, closing it, and plant- 
ed himself with his back against it. 

“Oh no, not yet,” he said. 

“T must pass that door,” repeated Silver Heels, 
breathlessly. 

“By God, you shall not!” he cried. “You shall 


“ Hell’s fury! ma-, 
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stay here all night, d’ye hear? Aye, and folk shall 
hear of it and gossip, too, and the whole world shall 
know how the Governor of Virginia bundled to win a 
worthless wife! I tell you I mean to have you, and 
if you wed me not fair you shall wed me compromised, 
and thank me, too, for my name to cloak your shame 
withal!” 

His voice ended in a shriek; the door behind him 
burst open, flinging him forward, and Black Betty 
appeared, eyes ablaze and teeth bared. The next in- 
stant Silver Heels sprang through the portal, the 
door banged, and I heard the key turn on the other 
side with a click. 

Dumfounded, I looked stupidly through the window 
behind me, then my heart leaped up, for there, at 
the foot of the garden, stood a post-chaise and four 
lamps lighted, and postilions ‘sitting their horses. 
There, too, were Silver Heels and Betty, setting foot 
to the chaise step. Dark figures aided them; the 
chaise door shut. I thanked God silently and turned 
to deal with these wicked men whom He had given 
into my hands. 

Dunmore, insane with fury, was clawing at the 
window ‘to raise it; Butler came swiftly from the 
ball-room and tried the door. Finding it locked, he 
looked at Dunmore with a ghastly laugh. 

“She’s gone!” shrieked Dunmore. “Gone in a 
chaise! That black slut of hers did 
it! Let me out! Let me out! TMll 
claw them raw! [ll pinch them to 
death! I won't stay here, d’ye hear‘ 

His voice soared into a falsetto 
screech, and he tore at his gums with 
his nails and stamped his feet. 

“Give place there!” said Butler, 
brutally elbowing the frantic man 


aside. “ Let me through that win 

dow, you doddering fool! You're 

done for; it’s my turn now.” 
“What!” gasped Dunmore. Then 


terror blanched his face, and he be 
gan to scream: “That was your, 
chaise! You mean to cheat me! You 
mean to steal her! That was your 
chaise, and it’s gone! No! No! 
Damme, vou shall not catch them at 
the gates!” And he flung himself 
on Butler to drag him from the open 
window. 

* Drive on!” shouted Butler, lean 
ing out and calling to the people in 
the chaise. 

Startled, I turned and stared 
through the window behind me. To 
my horror, the horses started and the 
chaise began to move off. Even yet 
I did not comprehend that the chaise 
was not my own, but to see it slow 
ly rolling away in the night terrified 
me, and I bounded out into the room 
—barely in time, for Butler had al 
ready forced Dunmore from the open 
window, and had laid his hand on 
the wall to hoist himself out. Quick 
as the thought, | balanced my heavy 
knife, hilt to palm, swung forward, 
and let it fly like lightning. The 
blade whistled true and struck, pin 
ning Butler’s arm to the wall. God! 
how he shrieked and shrank, twist 
ing and turning to tear the blade 
loose! Dunmore ran around like a 
crazed rat, but I knocked him sense 
less with a chair, and sprang at But 
ler, who, writhing and ghastly pale, 
had just freed his left hand of the 
knife. He ran at me with his sword, 
but I shattered my heavy chair across 
his face, and seized him, meaning to 
cut nis throat. Twist and tear and 
clutch as he would, he could not es 
cape or hurt me; the coolness of mur 
der was in my heart; I strangled him 
with one hand and hunted around 
the floor for my knife. It was gone; 
I could not find it. Then a wave of 
fury blazed in my brain; I lifted the 
struggling wretch with both hands 
above my head and brought him down 
on the floor, where he crashed as 
though every bone in him were shat 
tered to the marrow. 

As I reeled, panting, towards the 
window, the key turned in the locked door and Lady 
Shelton’s frightened face appeared. When she saw m« 
she rushed at me and screamed, but I thrust the har- 
ridan out of my path, vaulted through the open win- 
dow and ran down the orchard slope. Then, as I 
sprang into the lane, I almost dropped, for there, where 
I had left it, stood my post-chaise, awaiting me. 

“ Mount!” I shouted, in «error. “ Is she here?” 

“Here?” he cried. “ You are mad! Have you lost 
her?” 

Through my whirling senses the awful truth broke 
like a living ray of fire. 

“Out o’ the saddle!” I shouted. 
another chaise. It’s Butler’s men! 


“She has taken 
Ride for her! 


tide!” 
“Gone?” thundered Mount, leaping to the seat, 
while I sprang to his vacant saddle. But I only 


lashed at the horses and set my teeth, while the dust 
flew and the pebbles showered through the fiying 
wheels. 

It seemed hours, yet it was scarcely five minutes, ere 
the gate-house lights broke out ahead, dots of dim 
yellow, dancing through the dust. Now we were gal 
loping straight into the eye of the great brass lanthorn 
set above the guard-house; there came a far call in the 
darkness, a shadow crossed the lamplit glare, then | 
turned in my saddle and shouted, “ Draw bridle!”—and 
our four horses came clashing in a huddle with a hol- 
low volley of hoof-beats. 

“Road closed for the night!” said a sentinel, walk- 
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ing towards us from the darkness ahead, cap, buckle, 
and buttons glittering in the lamp-light. 

“A post-chaise passed five minutes ahead of us,” 
began Mount, angrily. 

“Tut! Tut, my good fellow,” said the sentry; 
“that none o’ your business. Back up there!” 

“T wish to see Mr. Bevan,” said I, scarce able to 
speak. 

“Mr. Bevan’s gone home to bed,” said the sol- 
dier, impatiently. “He passed that other post-chaise 
at a gallop, or it would have been here yet, I warrant 
you. Come, come, now! You know the law. Clear 
the road, now!—turn your leaders, post-boy—back 
up, d’ye hear!” 

“T tell you I’ve got to pass!” I persisted. 

“Oh, you have, have you? And who are you, my 
important friend?” he sneered, barring our way with 
firelock balanced. 

“T am deputy of Sir William Johnson!” I roared, 
losing ‘all self-control. “ Stand clear, there!” 

“If you move I’lj shoot!” he retorted; then without 
turning his head he bawled out: “ Ho, sergeant o’ the 
quarter-guard! Post number seven!—” 

“ Drive over him!” I shouted, lashing at the horses. 
There was a jolt, an uproar, a rush of frantic horses, 
a bright flash, and report. Then a wheel caught the 
soldier and pitched him reeling into the darkness. 
I turned in my stirrups, glancing fearfully at Renard, 
who was recovering his balance in the saddle behind 
me and lifting a firelock to the pommel. 

“Shot?” I asked, breathlessly. 

“No; I caught his firelock; it exploded in my hand.” 

“Look out!” called Mount, from his front seat 
on the chaise. “ The toll-gate’s right ahead! There’s 
a camp-guard due there at midnight! Out with your 
coach-lamps!” 

Shemue! jerked open each lanthorn and blew out the 
lights; darkness hid even the horses from our sight. 

A camp-guard! Suppose the gate was closed? 
Thirty men and a drummer ahead of us! 

“Cut the pike!” cried Mount, suddenly. “ We save 
six miles by the old Williamsburg post-road! Turn 
out! Turn out!” 

Far ahead the toll-gate lamp twinkled through the 
dust. I signalled to Renard and dragged the horses 
into a trot, straining my eyes for the branch road 
we had seen that morning. I could see nothing. 

“ By Heaven! the guard is gone; there’s only a sen- 
try there!” said Mount, suddenly. 

“Pst!” muttered Renard. “We are the grand 
rounds, mind you. Answer, Jack!” 

“ Halt!” cried a distant sentry. ‘ Who goes there?” 

“Grand rounds!” sang out Mount. 

“Stand, grand rounds! Advance, sergeant, with the 
countersign!” came the distant challenge again. 

“ Now,” muttered Mount, leaping softly to the turf, 
“when I call, ride up to me. Hark for a whippoor- 
will.” 

He vanished in the darkness. I waited, scarcely 
breathing. 

“He won’t kill him,” whispered the Weasel; “ you 
will see, Mr. Cardigan, how it’s done. He'll get be- 
hind him—patience, patience—pst !—there!” 

A stifled ery, suddenly choked, came out of the 
night; the lanthorn at the toll-gate went out, and the 
toll-house door slammed. 

“it’s the keeper barricading himself,’ whispered 
Renard; “he thinks the sentry has been surprised 
and scalped. Hush! Mount is calling.” 

“Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill!”  throbbed — the 
whimpering, breathless call across the meadow; the 
Weasel answered it, and we trotted on until a dark 
shape rose up in the road and caught at the leaders, 
drawing them to a standstill. 

“Nother firelock,” said Mount, shoving the weapon 
into the chaise and going back to the horses. “ Here’s 
the poest-road; I'll guide you into it.” And he started 
east through a wall of shadow. 

“Where’s the sentry?” whispered Renard. 

“In the ditch with his coat tied over his head and 
my new hanker in his mouth. The frightened fool bit 
me, so I scalped him——” 

“ What!” cried the Weasel. 

“Oh, only his wig. Here it is!” And he flung the 
wig at Renard, who caught it and tossed it into the 
chaise for Shemuel. 

Mount halted the horses; Shemuel struck flint to 
tinder,,and came around to light the coach-lamps. 
Under their kindling radiance a dusty road spread 
away in front of vs. Mount unlocked a lighted coach- 
lamp and went forward, holding the light close to the 
road surface. Several times he squatted to look close 
into the dust. 

Presently he turned and ran back to us, set the lamp 
in its socket, locked the clamp, and sprang into his 
seat. Shemuel hastily scrambled into the chaise, stuff- 
ing the wig into his pocket. 

“They’ve taken the turnpike!” cried Mount, cheer- 
ily. ‘“ Now, lads! Whip and spur and axle-grease! 
Ride, Cade! Look sharp, Shemmy, you weasel-bellied 
rascal! We've got them by half an hour, or I'll eat 
my coon-skin cap!” 

“Freshen all primings!” I called out to Shemuel, 
and sent my whip whistling among the horses. 

Away we bolted, chaise swaying, lamps sweeping the 
dusty road-side bushes, and the gallop increased to a 
dead run as we whirled down an incline and out along 
a broad, flat, marshy road, where the jolting lamps 
flashed on the surface of a swift stream keeping pace 
with us through the night. 

“We catch them where the pike swings south into 
this road,” called Mount; but through the whistling 
wind I could barely hear him. Louder and louder blew 
the wind across the flats, shrieking in my ears; wet- 
ter and wetter grew the road, until the splash of the 
horses grew to a churning, trampling roar. Like a 
flash the stream turned across the road; the shallow 
water boiled under our rush—a moment only—then 
into the wet road again, with the stream scurrying 
on our right. 

Through the pelting storm of mud I clutched bridle 
and whip with one hand and pushed my pistol under 
my shirt with the other, calling out to Renard to do 
the same. 
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“Get my axe loose from the boot, Shemmy!” cried 
Mount. “Draw rein, Cade! Now, Mr. Cardigan!” 
And he leaped to the ground and ran splashing through 
the road, calling out for us to follow at a walk. 

Suddenly our horses’ hoofs sounded hollow on a 
wooden bridge; the muddy planks glimmered under 
the coach-lamps, and, as we walked the horses over, far 
below us we heard the dull roar of water pouring 
through the solid rock. Now came the echoing cracks 
of Mount’s axe, biting the supports of the bridge, and 
presently Shemuel joined him, chopping like a demon. 

“We lose time!” I groaned, turning to the Weasel. 
“Call Mount to let the bridge go.” 

“ We'll lose time if the bridge stands,” said Renard, 
coolly. “ Dunmore’s horse will take our trail sooner 
or later, and we may have to wait an hour for the 
chaise we are chasing.” 

Minute after minute dragged, timed by the inter- 
minable axe-strokes. Presently the Weasel wriggled 
out of his saddle, ran to the boot, and hurried away, 
axe on shoulder, and I sat there alone in the lamp- 
light, gnawing my lips and groaning. 

But now, above the sharp axe-strokes and the deep 
roar of the torrent, I caught the sound of creaking 
timbers. Crack! Crack! Then a long-drawn crackle 
of settling beams, ending in a crash which set the 
blowing horses on their hind legs. Ere I could pull 
them down, Mount came running back, followed by 
Renard and Shemuel. 

“ Walk the horses,” said Mount; “we are an hour 
ahead yet. The roads cross just below here. Cheer 
up, Mr. Cardigan; we’ll sight them over our rifles yet. 
And when Dunmore’s horsemen come to the bridge 
yonder, they’ll have some twenty miles to wander ere 
they can cross the Monongahela to-night.” 

“The river is in flood; you can hear it,’ added Re- 
nard. “There’s no ford for. twenty miles where a 
horse could live to-night.” 

“Lord! Won’t Dunmore rage!” muttered Mount. 

I had not thought of pursuit, but there was probably 
no doubt that Dunmore’s horse were already hurting 
our trail somewhere between the stockade and the toll- 
gate. If that were so our plans must be changed, for 
we could not traverse Virginia with the Governor’s 
dragoons at our heels. 

Distracted with anxiety, cold and feverish by turns, 
I strove to regain self-command, and in a measure suc- 
ceeded. Mount was of my opinion that we must take 
a forest road over the mountains and make straight 
for Philadelphia—on foot, if our chaise could not take 
us. He asked me about the Indians we might encoun- 
ter, and I told him we had nothing as yet to fear 
from the Lenape, who could not be bound by clan ties 
to take up the Cayugas’ quarrel until the Mohawks 
rose. 

“ Well,” said Mount, “curse them all, I say. One 
moccasin looks like another, and all redskins smell 
like foxes. I take your word for it that the Lenape 
are afraid to breathe unless the Mohawks give them 
leave, so I hope we get through without a war-yelp 
in our ears.” 

“There’s the Tuscaroras,” said Renard, gloomily. 

It was true. In my misery and torturing fear for 
Silver Heels, I had forgotten the Sixth Nation, bands 
of whom roamed the forests north of the Virginia line. 
But reflection quieted apprehensions concerning the 
Tusecaroras, who also must first take council with 
our Mohawks before drawing their hatchets in a 
Cayuga quarrel. 

I explained this to Mount, who swore a great deal 
and shrugged his shoulders, but nevertheless I knew 
he was greatly relieved. 

“ There’s a wood road over the mountains,” he said. 
“Cade knows it. He came that way hunting his wife 
at Annapolis when the British fleet put in. Didn’t you, 
Cade?” 

The Weasel turned in his saddle. 

“ Jack,” he said, gently, “I know my wife is dead. 
We will never speak of her any more.” 

Mount was silent. Presently he jumped to the 
ground and came walking along beside my horse, one 
hand on my stirrup. 

“T don’t know,” he muttered, under his breath—“ I 
don’t know whether that’s a healthy sign or not. Ever 
since Cade saw your lady—Miss Warren—he keeps 
telling me that his wife is dead, and that God has for- 
given her, and has told him to do so too. Somehow 
he has changéd. Do you note it? His voice, now, is 
different—like a gentleman’s. Somehow, he makes me 
feel lonely.” 

I was scarcely listening, for, just ahead, I fancied 
I could see a sign-post which must mark cross-roads. 
After a moment I called excitedly to Mount, pointing 
out to him the tall post in the middle of the road. Be- 
hind it the moon was setting. 

“ Aye,” he said, coolly, “that’s our runway. The 
game will cross here in an hour or so. Sit your sad- 
dle, Mr. Cardigan; there’s time to whistle the devil’s 
jig to an end yet.” 

But I was out of my saddle and priming my rifle 
afresh before he could finish. 

“ Poor lad!” he said, pityingly. “ Lord! but you’re 
white as a cross-roads ghost. Shemmy, take the chaise 
south till you come to a spring brook that crosses the 
road; it’s a hundred yards or so. Cover the coach- 
lamps with blankets and look to the horses a bit. 
Cade, I guess you had better take this side of the road 
with me. We want to be sure o’ the post-boys. Mr. 
Cardigan, try to shoot the driver through the head. 
There’s too much risk in a low shot.” 

“For God’s sake, be careful,” I begged them. “ Re- 
member the lady is in the chaise. Can’t you kill the 
leading horses—wouldn’t that be safer?” 

They were silent for a while. Presently Mount look- 
ed guiltily at me, muttering something about “ high- 
wayman style,” but Renard shook his head. 

“ Well,” began Mount, combatively, “it’s the safest. 
I can stop the chaise all alone without a shot fired if 
you wish.” 

After a moment he added: “Coach and six; post- 
boys, coachman, footmen, and guards—all armed—eh, 
Cade, old spark? Lord, how they gaped when I took 
off my hat and invited Sir Timerson to a stroll! Do 
you mind that fat coachman, Cade?—and all the post- 


_— agape and cross-eyed with looking into your 
rifle-barrel ?” 

“ Jack,” I groaned, “I cannot endure delay. Post 
us, for Heaven’s sake. I’m nigh spent with grief.” 

“There! there!” said Mount, affectionately clap- 
ping me on the shoulder. “ You will see your dear 
lady in half an hour, lad. No fear that we will miss 
—eh, Cade? We shoot straighter for our friends than 
for our own lives.” 

Then he bade the Weasel take his stand to the left, 
and posted me to the right; he himself sat down cross- 
legged under the sign-post—a strange, monstrous shape 
squatting in the light of the setting moon. 

I heard the click, click of the closing rifle-pans in 
the darkness, and for the twentieth time I renewed 
my priming, fearing the night air might flash the 
powder in the pan. 

The silence weighed me down; awful fear shot 
through and through me, stabbing my swelling heart 
till I quivered from head to toe. Try as I might, I 
could scarcely crush back the dread which sometimes 
chained my limbs, sometimes set them trembling. Sup- 
pose that after all they had gone north, risking the 
war belt for a dash through to Crown Gap? This 
was foolish, and I knew it, for they were bound for 
Williamsburg. Yet the dreadful chance of their mis- 
taking the route and plunging into a Cayuga ambus- 
cade drove me almost frantic. 

I thought of Silver Heels, while straining my ears 
for the sound of the chaise that bore her. Strange, but 
in my excitement I found myself utterly unable to 
recall her face to mind. Other faces crowded it out, 
and I could see them plainly, God wot!—Dunmore, 
falling under my heavy blow; Butler, his ghastly 
visage shattered, writhing with my clutch at his 
throat; Greathouse, as he lay in the alley with the 
lanthorn’s light on his bloated face—enough! Aye, 
enough now, for in my ears I seemed to hear the crash 
of Butler’s bones as I had dashed his accursed body 
to the floor, and I trembled and wondered what God 
did to punish those who had slain. 

Punish? Perhaps this was my punishment now— 
perhaps I was never to see Silver Heels again! Ter- 
rible thoughts gathered like devils and clamored at 
my ears for a hearing, and I lay on the wet grass, 
listening and staring into the night, while my dry 
lips burnt with the fever that consumed me. Around 
me the darkness seemed to be rocking like water; my 
head swam as if invisible tides were ebbing through it. 
Again and again I seemed to be falling, and I started 
to find my eyes wide open and burning like fire. 

Suddenly a faint, far sound in the night stilled every 
pulse. I saw Mount slowly rise to his feet and step 
into the shadow of the sign-post. The whispering call 
of a whippoorwill broke out from the bushes where 
Renard lurked, and I stood up, icy cold, but calm, eyes 
fixed on the darkness which engulfed the road ahead. 

Again the distant sound broke out in the stillness; 
it came again, clear and unmistakable. Now the noise 
of rapidly galloping horses sounded plainly; wheels 
striking stones rang out sharp and clear; two lights 
sparkled in the distance, growing yellower and bigger. 

On, on they came, horses at a heavy gallop, chaise 
swinging and lurching, right into the cross-roads. 
Then a blinding flash and crash split the gloom, echoed 
by another, and then a third. I leaped from my cover 
into a frantic mass of struggling horses which Renard 
was dragging violently into the road ditch, while 
Mount, swinging his rifle, knocked down a man who 
fired at him, and beat him till he lay still. 

A shadowy form leaped from the seat in front and 
ran across my path, doubling and disappearing into 
the darkness; another slid from his horse, sinking 
to the ground without a sound, though the crazed ani- 
mal kicked and trampled him into the mud. 

As I sprang to the chaise, I saw the driver lurch 
towards me, and I aimed a blow at him with my rifle, 
but he pitched off heavily, landing in a heap at my 
feet, face downward in the grass. Now the horses 
swung in front of me, plunging furiously in the smash- 
ed harness. Crash went a wheel; the chaise sank for- 
ward; a horse fell. 

“ Look out! Look out!” shoutec Mount, behind me, 
as I ran to the swaying vehicle. 

“Silver Heels!” I cried, tearing at the door. 

For a second I saw her terrified face at the window; 
her cry rang in my ears; then the door burst open and 
Wraxall sprang out, burying his knife ir my neck. 

Down we went together, down, dowr. into a smother- 
ing darkness that had no end; yet I remember, after 
a long, long time, looking up at the stars—or perhaps 
into her eyes. 

Then my body seemed to sink again, silently as a 
feather, and my soul dropped out, falling like a lost 
star into an endless night. 

To be Vontinued. 


A Sailing Song 


HE moon shines through a misty veil 
| Upon a silent sea. 
The breeze is whispering of a gale; 
Oh, come, my love, with me! 


My boat, like an impatient bird, 
Is fluttering to be free— 

Oh, hear your longing lover’s word, 
And sail away with me! 


Away from the lazy lights that lie 
Along the headland dim; 

We set our sails for the sunrise sky, 
And the far horizon’s rim. 


Away by the gray cloudpiers we float, 
That guard the solemn deep, 

And on to faery lands remote, 
Where happy islands sleep. 


With no one nigh, save thou and I, 
And love to light our way, 
What shining ports we may descry 
Before the dawn of day! 
ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
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: H The race was won by Robert Waddell from one of the best fields of three-year-olds that ever went to the post 
The American Derby, Chicago, June 22 More than 40,000 people watched the event. The winnings included $20,000 added money 









































Miss McAleer and Miss Atkinson The Misses D. and E. Rastall, of Pennsylvania Miss Marion Jones, of California Miss Bessie Moore, of Brooklyn 


The Woman’s National Tennis Championship, at Wissahickon Heights, Philadelphia, last Week 


Photographs by W. L. Beasley 
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NE of the details of the Commencement 
ceremonies at Cornell seems to be an ad- 
dress by the president to the graduating 
class. President Schurman, in his Com- 
mencement address on June 20, said some 
things that have excited discussion. Ad- 

mitting that the times were good, and that we lived in 
an energetic age, and that we were lively people, and 
that we were getting rich, and that Mr. Carnegie and 
Mr. Rockefeller were doing good with their surplus 
money, and most of the other things that we have 
been told this month in many places, Dr. Schurman 
punched the tire of our self-complacency with the as- 
sertion that though we have so much to be pleased 
about, we still have this defect, that our intellectual 
leadership by no means matches our leadership in in- 
dustry. He put it even stronger than that; he said 
that while in the industrial sphere we have developed 
into world-leaders, in the intellectual sphere we are 
content to be underlings. In art and literature, in 
scholarship and science, we are a long way, he said, 
behind Europe. “Let me speak with the utmost 
frankness: apart from the domain of politics and in- 
vention America has not produced a single man or 
woman whose name will shine in the intellectual 
firmament with Raphael, Shakspere, Newton, Laplace, 
Goethe, and .Darwin.” He admitted that we were 
young, and that the law of development was, first the 
natural and then the spiritual, and that our chief 
business had been to clear the continent and make it 
habitable; but he stated it as a fact, an indisputable 
fact, that while we congratulated and plumed ourselves 
on many things, in manners, science, and philosophy, 
we occupy at the present time a position distinctly in- 
ferior to that of European countries, and in all our 
history have no name to compare with their greatest. 
“In all things material we are winning the empire 
of the world; in the things of the intellect we still 
live on the bounty of Europe.” 

These were hard sayings, and not at all such as are 
used to be spoken by the heads of educational institu- 
tions for the edification of their graduating young 
men. But it is well to have hard things said from 
time to time by able and conspicuous gentlemen, if 
only to excite discussion as to their truth. The agree- 
ment with Dr. Schurman’s opinion is by no means 
general. Dr. Van Dyke of Princeton politely admits 
that he holds a counter-opinion. Many of the news- 
papers, of course, think the contrary. But Dr. Schur- 
man has spoken a thought that is in many minds be- 
sides his, and it was worth speaking. 

President Thwing of the Northwestern Reserve Uni- 
-versity seems to sympathize with Dr. Schurman’s feel- 
ings, for he has been saying that this is the age of ma- 
terialism, and that our men now give themselves to 
things where formerly they gave themselves to ideas. 
Dr. Thwing’s particular complaint is that the colleges 
are not turning out good writers. But that, so far 
as it is true, seems a transitory evil. These are times 
of great commercial opportunities, and may well be 
distracting to many persons. It is only too probable 
that sooner than we wish money-makers in this country 
will have leisure to think. Indeed, the very increase 
of wealth, which is the fruit of our energetic pursuit 
of material goods, is sure not only to release increasing 
numbers of Americaus from the need of money-making, 
but to result in increased provision for the support 
and encouragement of art, literature, scholarship, 
statesmanship, and scientific research. 
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mission of women students to several colleges 

which were originally intended for men. The 
tendenéy seems to be for the girls, once they are ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with their brethren, to drive 
the men out. The most striking instance at present 
of the development of this tendency appears at the 
Northwestern University, near Chicago. That institu- 
tion in a hospitable mood opened its doors to girls. A 
few came at first, and then more and more, until now 
the girls are in the majority. As soon as that hap- 
pens in a mixed college the tendency seems to be for 
the men to retire altogether. The more girls there 
are at Northwestern, the more difficulty it is likely to 
have in attracting men. The same tendency has been 
noticed at Wesleyan University in Connecticut; but 
there the timid males have taken fright early, and are 
doing what they can to put the bars up against the in- 
creasing army of women. That disposition was rudely 
illustrated the other day, when the Senior class at 
Wesleyan invited the girl Seniors not to meddle with 
their Class day. That seems a deplorable exhibition 
of manners, but perhaps allowance should be made for 
the reasonable apprehensiveness of the males. Letting 
girls come to a man’s college is one thing and in- 
ducing men to go to a girl’s college is another. 

The same mutinous or apprehensive spirit is shown at 
Colby College in Maine. There also is a strong dispo- 
sition to exclude women, who at present are admitted. 
Colby is a Baptist college; Northwestern and Wesleyan 
are Methodist. The Western colleges which originally 
started as coeducational institutions seem to get on 
better, but there are jealousies and heart-burnings even 
in those. These are interesting symptoms, and -go a 
good ways towards the conclusion that the simultaneous 
and indiscriminate education of maids and men is not 
going to prosper in this country as well as has been 
expected. The demand for college education for girls, 
however, is very keen, and will have to be met. The 
girls’ colleges where no men are let in, all seem to 


Ci mission difficulties are developing over the ad- 


prosper exceedingly. Bryn-Mawr, one of the most 
noted of them, lately served notice on the world that 
its work had outgrown its resources, and that it needed 
a big new endowment fund, a new library, and other 
new buildings. So, too, the annex system seems to 
prosper. There are few complaints about such women’s 
colleges as Radcliffe and Barnard, which are parts of 
the universities of Harvard and Columbia, but at the 
same time are complete in themselves and separate. 
The very difficulties which the mixed colleges are hav- 
ing indicate the growing desire of girls for college 
education. Where the demand is’ so obstreperous the 
supply must certainly be forth-coming. 
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the endowment which President Harper aspires 

to accumulate for the University of Chicago. 
That must be at least four times the amount of the 
endowment of any university in America; but that does 
not disturb Dr. Harper. He says the fifty millions 
will come in the course of fifty years, which indicates 
that he may leave some collecting to be done by his 
successor. Very likely he is right. If fifty millions 
can be used to advantage in supporting a university, 
there is no reason in sight why Chicago should not 
have it. 

It is an encouraging thought, in some respects, that 
the needs of Chicago University may be so greatly de- 
veloped, for it helps one to hope for Mr. Rockefeller’s 
final success us a disburser. He gives away a good 
deal, as we all know. He gave a quarter of a million 
to Brown the other day; he gives here and there that 
we know of, and surreptitiously besides, no doubt; but 
Dr. Schurman of Cornell, in praising him the other 
wt told of the great pains he took to see that his 
gifts were properly and wisely bestowed. Dr. Schur- 
man said that Mr. Rockefeller and his son took great 
pains and spent much time in investigating the con- 
ditions at Cornell before giving $250,000 to that uni- 
versity. Now it is very praiseworthy to be so careful; 
but if Mr. Rockefeller bestows so much time and 
thought in giving away such an amount of money, he 
can hardly hope to keep ahead of his income. Unless 
he can contrive some such system of wholesale dis- 
bursements as Mr. Carnegie has done, and work hard 
at it, it is hard to see how he can secure such a mea- 
sure of relief as will satisfy him. There is a banting 
system by which fat men are able to keep down their 
flesh, but a system effective to keep down the incomes 
of the richest men of our generation has not yet been 
perfected. 


N O less than fifty million dollars is reported to be 
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REAT ideas are suggested in June to be realized 
G in October. Of that sort seems to be the propo- 
sition of the art societies of New York to secure 
a common home for the benefit of all of them. It is 
the opinion of most persons who ought to know that 
art does not take, in New York, the place it ought to 
take, and that one reason is that the public does not 
keep track closely enough of what the artists and sculp- 
tors and architects are doing. Among the more nota- 
ble art societies of the town are the National Academy 
of Design, the Society of American Artists, the Nation- 
al Sculpture Society, the Architectural League, the 
American Water-color Society, the National Society of 
Mural Painters, and the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. All these organiza- 
tions have separate existence, and most of them have 
heretofore had separate homes. Doubtless they will 
still have separate homes for some purposes, but for 
purposes of exhibition they have joined, and unite in 
the desire for a great central building where all the 
art products of New York may be annually exhibited. 
By this means it seems possible to gain for New York 
an annual show comparable to that of the Royal Acad- 
emy in London or the Salon in Paris. It is taken for 
granted that this new building of the art societies will 
have a central location—perhaps somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue 
—and that it will be a very expensive matter to buy 
the land and put the building up. But the scheme 
is very attractive. It will do the artists, the sculptors, 
and the architects good, and it ought to be a source of 
pleasure, education, and many kinds of benefit not only 
to the people of New York, but to an immense number 
of people who come to New York every year from every 
part of the country. To have a great gallery in that 
part of New York which is most easily accessible to the 
most people—that is the plan. Possibly we shall know 
better where that spot is when the rapid transit and 
tunnel schemes, now in process of development, have all 
been carried out. 
@a. 


the case of James MacNaughton, the new general 
manager of the Calumet and Hecla copper-mine. 
According to newspaper accounts he is thirty-seven years 
old. His father came from Scotland in 1854, and the 
son was born in Ontario. He went to school until he 
was sixteen, but from his twelfth year he worked dur- 
ing vacations as water-boy on the Calumet and Hecla 
coal-docks. At sixteen he left school and became a 
switch-tender, and the next year he ran a stationary 
engine at two dollars a day, so he had already got the 
early start in the real work of life that Mr. Schwab 
finds so valuable. 
But it seems that at nineteen MacNaughton suddenly 
shed his overalls and jumper and went to Oberlin Col- 


Titec is food for meditation for Mr. Schwab in 


lege, where he spent a year, and thence in 1884 to the 
University of Michigan, where he took a two years’ 
course in engineering. From there he went to the 
Calumet and Hecla office in Boston, and staid three 
years; then took a place as a mining engineer in Michi- 
gan, where in three years he became general manager 
of the Chopin mine at Iron Mountain—a position of 
considerable importance. 

So it seems that though Mr. MacNaughton did not 
get much college education, and though what he did 
get was eminently practical, he got what he could at a 
cost of three years of valuable time, which he seems 
to have been able to make up. 

It may be that a share of college education fits better 
into the make-up of a mine superintendent than into 
that of a steel-maker, but Mr. MacNaughton’s training 
is worth notice. 


grandest spinsters living, seems to be growing 

frivolous in her maturity. She is eighty-one 
years old. She went to Chicago the other day, which 
is an adventure in itself; and not content with that, 
she went to her first horse-race. Her comments:on it 
are very entertaining, and show great liberality of 
spirit, for Miss Anthony is not a very rigid Puritan, 
nor unduly limited in her interests, , 

She has been writing a magazine article about “ The 
Ideal Husband,” and the gist of her discourse is that 
there never were ideal husbands until. our time, , be- 
cause women never before had freedom enough to;make 
a good matrimonial bargain. There are constant com- 
plaints in the newspapers that the contemporary 
American husband is too lamblike and obedient a 
creature, and it is probable that his subjection has been 
considerably furthered during the sixty years in which 
Miss Anthony has been a grown-up observer of human 
concerns. Manners have softened during those years. 
The laws in America relating to married women have 
been made over so that wives now have more legal 
rights and privileges than husbands ever had. But 
after all, laws never made an ideal marriage, though 
they may be useful in making matrimonial failures 
more tolerable. There has always been, and is still, a 
good deal of individuality about husbands and wives. 
There were husbands as long ago.as 1830 that wives 
found satisfactory, and there are lots now, in spite 
of all that legislation and the change in public. senti- 
ment has accomplished, that are not of much use as 
husbands. 

Worse than that in’ our enlightened’ genera- 
tion there are some wives who need more direction and 
control and restraint than they get. But Miss An- 
thony says that the old attitude of sovereignty on the 
one hand and obedience on the other has largely dis- 
appeared. Maybe that is true, and, so far as it is true, 
society is probably the gainer. Force is still apt to 
rule at a pinch in families; not physical force, but 
mental; not necessarily the force that is used, but the 
force, the energy, the sense that is available. But 
government by force is better than government by sex. 
for it is government by the fittest, and when the fittest 
rule there is nO more government than is necessary, 
and things go on as well as their nature permits. Good 
government secures not only order, but freedom. The 
ideal husband of our day is still the head of his family, 
but it is probable that he is somewhat more solicitous 
for the freedom of his household than ideal husbands 
were fifty years ago. Authority goes for less now; 
reason for more. The right of woman and child to the 
utmost measure of personal liberty and initiative that 
is consistent with the welfare of the whole family is 
more respected than it was in our grandfathers’ time. 


M'= SUSAN B. ANTHONY, who is one of the 
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HE predicament of Thomas G. Barker, who was 
| convicted of shooting the Rev. John Keller, is an 
impressive illustration of the inexpediency of 
taking the law into one’s own hands. Barker, on in- 
formation privately furnished to him, personally con- 
demned Keller of committing an outrageous crime two 
years before, and punished him off-hand, trusting to 
publie opinion for exoneration. Jersey justice simply 
found that Barker had tried to kill Keller. It de- 
clined the effort to discover whether Mrs. Barker’s 
story of Keller’s crime was true or not. The result 
is in many particulars unsatisfactory. It does not 
satisfy Barker, who seems likely at this writing to 
spend a good many years in prison. It cannot be sat- 
isfactory to Mr. Keller, who has not been formally 
confronted with Mrs. Barker’s accusations, and has 
had; as yet, no chance to disprove them. It does not 
even satisfy the general community, which is vastly 
interested in the case, and would like to know whether 
Barker was deceived and Keller blameless or not. It 
is to be hoped that the matter may yet be threshed 
out in the courts in some way, but the responsibility 
for its present status rests not on Jersey justice, 
but on Barker. He denied to his neighbor the chance 
to prove his innocence, and justice at his own trial 
denied to him the right to prove his neighbor’s guilt. 
It is a curious and unusual case of a man’s falling into 
the pit he digged for another. As it stands, and un- 
satisfactory as its results are, the case is an effective 
warning against the usurpation of the powers of the 
law by an individual. Yet it is a very hard case 
for Barker. If he was deceived by his wife he is to be 
pitied. If he was not deceived he had occasion for re- 
sentment deep enough to palliate a rash action, if not 
to justify it. 
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Ducking the Duke of York 


The heir to the English throne, in crossing the equator on his trip around the world, fell a victim 
to the assaults of Father Neptune, and was ducked with as little ceremony as the veriest landlubber 








Francis Wilson in 
“The Strollers” 


RANCIS WILSON’S appearance as the 
F light-hearted, light-fingered thief in 

“ Erminie,” rather more than a dozen 
years ago, is so well remembered that it is 
hardly necessary to refer to it, except as it 
has a bearing upon the part of August 
Lump, which Mr. Wilson has created in 
“The Strollers.” This is a musical com- 
edy, which had its premiére last week at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre. In this pro- 
duction Mr. Wilson returns to the réle of 
a wandering philosopher—a part which 
fits peculiarly to his talents, and which 
he has endowed with many pleasant fea- 
tures. 

The similarity of the rédle to that 
in which Mr. Wilson’s great success in 
“ Erminie” was won is obvious; he has 
fewer songs, but more bright lines; the 
costuming is less picturesque, but not less 
attractive; in short, Mr. Wilson is better 
placed in “The Strollers,” in the opin- 


ion of most of those who have seen it, | 


than he has been since “ Erminie ” was re- 
tired. 

“The Strollers” is adapted from the 
German. Music has been written for it by 
Ludwig Englander, and he has succeeded 
in evolving a number of melodies of a 
pleasing if not lasting character. These 
are sung chiefly by Mr. Wilson and two 
bright and pretty associates—Miss Irene 
Bentley and Miss Marie George. But 
they have a large, well-trained, and ex- 
ceedingly attractive chorus to help them, 
and the result is gratifying to the audi- 
ence and creditable to Mr. Lederer, by 
whom “ The Strollers ” is produced. 

The plot is usually an unconsidered 
trifle in musical comedy. The adapters 
of “The Strollers” have not offended in 
this respect, and the plot, like the cos- 
tumes, is sufficiently diaphanous not to 
weary. The scenes begin with a jail, move 
to a mountain hotel, and end with “ The 
Féte of the Fans,” the last a novel and 
pretty stage setting. 

“The Strollers” seems to have the ele- 
ments of long-continued success, and with 
so excellent a company it is a safe predic- 
tion to make that it will be at least a 
two-season production. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING 


Syrup should always be used for children teething. | 


It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adv.] 





FEEDING TO FIT 


is the problem with infants. The growing child has | 


ever-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
* Baby’s Diary.” 71 Hudson St., N. Y.—[{ Adz.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many 
small annoyances. Rates in Manhattan from $60 a 
ap a Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. 
—[Adv. 








Cook’s IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is 
splendid to entertain your friends with. Its bouquet 
and delicious taste is unrivaled.—[ Adv. 


THERE is but one des¢. In bitters it is ABBOTT’s, the | 


ty vy Angostura. Get the genuine. At druggists’. 
—L_Ad?v. 

Stops Diarrhaa and Stomach Cramps. Dr. Sre 
GERT’S Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[ Adv.] 
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Muslin.” 
Fine as linen—$ 


Soft as silk. 
For sale by all 
leading jobbers 
and retailers. 

TREAT & CON VERSE, Manfts.’ Agents for this Muslin 


r 79 and 81 Worth St., N. Y. 


BOKER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 


Samples of this muslin , 
mailed free on application. ; 








Established Nearly 50 Years. 
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Prunita <\" 


(BUENO SIZE) 


~ a a 
Hrunswick Onenanit i. 


(BONITO SIZE) 


BES> 
Possy °s. 
(BARATO SIZE) 


Guaranteed to give the consumer the most 
value for his money obtainable in Cigars. 


Prunita Brunswick Possy 


(BUENO SIZE) (BONITO SIZE) (BARATO size) 
All Havana. Strictly ger ae oe A SELECT 
: ‘ e Highest Grade o ~ 
| Spanish Hand-Made. anus Gesu NICKEL CIGAR. 
$10.00 for 100. $4.50 for 100. 


$7.50 for 100. 
Box of 12 for $1.50 12 for $1.00. 25 for $1.25. 


Send Your Money by Registered Mail. 


TRADE 


MARK 

















We will not tire you with the usual Parrot chatter that goes with most other 
brands of Cigars regarding their worth; our goods are on sale at all the leading 
stands, hotels, and clubs in the United States. TEST THEM! 

We are responsible for their quality, and we must bear the severest criticism of 
the Great American Consumer; on his judgment rests the future of our brands, 


7, ° High Grade ‘‘ Vuelta’ All Havana. Strictly Spanish Hand Made. 
Hrunita 


Long practice and constant observation have enabled us to 
place this brand before the public, a perfect product. High 
(BUENO SIZE) grade Vuelta Havana, grown on the most favored tracts of the 
renowned VUELTA ABAJO DISTRICT, is used, thus impart- 
ing that exquisite flavor peculiar to this tobacco. 
| 7, ° The “ BRUNSWICK BRAND” of Cigars is the most 
| Hrunswick extensively used and widely known Brand of Cigars in the 
world. Wherever tested it has been pronounced the supe- 
(BONITO SIZE) rior in make and quality of tobacco. Two International 
Exhibitions have awarded it Diplomas and Medals for 
being first in Purity, Flavor,and Perfection of Manufacture. It is sold in 
the leading Cities of the U.S. and largely exported to Foreign Countries 
Could we offer you greater testimonials to express its worth? TEST IT! 
| The BOSSY CIGAR is first among the 
| Hossy five-cent Cigars on the American market. 
It is manufactured with the care of a high 
| (BARATO SIZE) grade cigar and has the easy, even-burning 
quality so rarely found in a five-cent cigar. 
Smokers take to the Bossy and refuse to change. 
Dealers who want to meet the expectations of their 
customers should sell the Bossy. Look for the star on every cigar. 
| Each Brand is made in a separate factory, thus avoiding any 
| possible mistake in putting together the various tobaccos. 
CONSUMERS, if you are not within immediate reach of our Cigars, we will 
| forward you goods to any part of the world. We will endeavor to supply your 
regular dealer if you will kindly send us his name and address. 
Our Cigars are on sale in the principal cities of the U. S. and foreign countries, 
We are seeking wholesale distributers in districts which are not reached by 
| our representatives, and invite correspondence, 
Special Terms on Quantities Furnished on Application. 


| A. Montanez Company. Jacob Stahl, Jr, & Co. 


All Havana Cigars Exclusively. BRUNSWICK FACTORY: N. Y. City. 
BRUNITA FACTORY BOSSY FACTORY: Stahl City, N. Y. 
149 Duane St., Cor. West Broadway, Address all correspondence to 
N. Y. City. 168th St. and Third Ave., N. Y. City. 
TELEPHONE: 2530 Franklin. TELEPHONE: 87 Melrose. 
CABLE ADDRESS: ‘* Success’’ Western Union Code. 
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_ A New Book for Golfers | gyg ws soumER” HEADS THE 


PRACTICAL GOLF LIST OF THE HIGHEST 


GRADE PIANOS. 
By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Amateur Champion of the United States | 
' Illustrated from Instantaneous Photos 


of Mr. Travis on the Links. $2 OO net. 
& ] T T e R S | Sohmer Building, fn’ Greater’ Now 


Harper & Brothers, New York | 
None better in mixed drinks. Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 
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NE of the details of the Commencement 
ceremonies at Cornell seems to be an ad- 
dress by the president to the graduating 
class. President Schurman, in his Com- 
mencement address on June 20, said some 
things that have excited discussion. Ad- 

mitting that the times were good, and that we lived in 
an energetic age, and that we were lively people, and 
that we were getting rich, and that Mr. Carnegie and 
Mr. Rockefeller were doing good with their surplus 
money, and most of the other things that we have 
been told this month in many places, Dr. Schurman 
punched the tire of our self-complacency with the as- 
sertion that though we have so much to be pleased 
about, we still have this defect, that our intellectual 
leadership by no means matches our leadership in in- 
dustry. He put it even stronger than that; he said 
that while in the industrial sphere we have developed 
into world-leaders, in the intellectual sphere we are 
content to be underlings. In art and literature, in 
scholarship and science, we are a long way, he said, 
behind Kurope. “Let me speak with the utmost 
frankness: apart from the domain of polities and in- 
vention America has not produced a single man or 
woman whose name will shine in the intellectual 
firmament with Raphael. Shakspere. Newton, Laplace, 
Goethe, and Darwin.” He admitted that we were 
young, and that the law of development was, first the 
natural and then the spiritual, and that our chief 
business had been to clear the continent and make it 
habitable; but he stated it as a fact, an indisputable 
fact, that while we congratulated and plumed ourselves 
on many things, in manners, science, and philosophy, 
Wwe occupy at the present time a position distinctly in- 
ferior to that of European countries, and in all our 
history have no name to compare with their greatest. 
“In all things material we are winning the empire 
of the world: in the things of the intellect we still 
live on the bounty of Europe.” 

These were hard sayings, and not at all such as are 
used to be spoken by the heads of educational institu- 
tions for the edification of -their graduating young 
men, But it is well to have hard things said from 
time to time by able and conspicuous gentlemen, if 
only to excite discussion as to their truth. The agree- 
ment with Dr. Schurman’s opinion is by no means 
general, Dr. Van Dyke of Princeton politely admits 
that he holds a counter-opinion. Many of the news- 
papers, of course, think the contrary. But Dr. Schur 
man has spoken a thought that is in many minds be- 
sides his, and it was worth speaking. 

President Thwing of the Northwestern Reserve Uni- 
versity seems to sympathize with Dr. Schurman’s feel- 
ings, for he has been saving that this is the age of ma- 
terialism, and that our men now give themselves to 
things where formerly they gave themselves to ideas. 
Dr. Thwing’s particular complaint is that the colleges 
are not turning out good writers. But that. so far 
as it is true, seems a transitory evil. These are times 
of great commercial opportunities, and may well be 
distracting to many persons. It is only too probable 
that sooner than we wish money-makers in this country 
will have leisure to think. Indeed, the very increase 
ot wealth, which is the fruit of our energetic pursuit 
of material goods, is sure not only to release increasing 
numbers of Americans from the need of money-making, 
but to result in increased provision for the support 
and encouragement of art, literature, scholarship, 
statesmanship, and scientific research, 
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4 tation difficulties are developing over the ad- 
mission of women students to several colleges 
which were originally intended for men. The 

tendency seems to be for the girls, once they are ad- 
mitted on an equal footing with their brethren, to drive 
the men out. The inmost striking instance at present 
ot the development of this tendency appears at the 
Northwestern University, near Chicago. That institu 
tion in a hospitable mood opened its doors to girls. A 
few came at first, and them more and more, until now 
the girls are in the majority. As soon as that hap- 
pens in a mixed college the tendency seems to be for 
the men to retire altogether. The more girls there 
are at Northwestern, the more difficulty it is likely to 
have in attracting men. The same tendency has been 
voticed at Weslevan University in Connecticut; but 
there the timid males have taken fright early, and are 
doing what they can to put the bars up against the in- 
creasing army of women. That disposition was rudely 
iNustrated the other day, when the Senior class at 
Weslevan invited the girl Seniors not to meddle with 
their Class day. That seems a deplorable exhibition 
of manners, but perhaps allowance should be made for 
the reasonable apprehensiveness of the males. Letting 
girls come to a man’s college is one thing and _ in- 
ducing men to go to a girl's college is another. 

The same mutinous or apprehensive spirit is shown at 
Colby College in Maine. There also is a strong dispo- 
sition to exclude women, who at present are admitted. 
Colby is a Baptist college; Northwestern and Wesleyan 
are Methodist. The Western colleges which originally 
started as coeducational institutions seem to get on 
better, hut there are jealousies and heart-burnings even 


in those. These are interesting symptoms, and go a 


good ways towards the conclusion that the simultaneous 
and indiscriminate education of maids and men is not 
going to prosper in this country as well as has been 
expected. The demand for college education for girls. 
however, is very keen, and will have to be met. The 
girls’ colleges where no men are let in, all seem to 


prosper exceedingly. Bryn-Mawr, one of the most 
noted of them, lately served notice on the world that 
its work had outgrown its resources. and that it needed 
a big new endowment fund, a new library, and other 
new buildings. So, too, the annex system seems to 
prosper. There are few complaints about such women’s 
colleges as Radcliffe and Barnard, which are parts of 
the universities of Harvard and Columbia, but at the 
same time are complete in themselves and separate. 
The very difficulties which the mixed colleges ave hay- 
ing indicate the growing desire of giris for college 
education. Where the demand is so obstreperous the 
supply must certainly be forth-coming. 


O less than fifty million dollars is reported to be 
N the endowment which President Harper aspires 

to accumulate for the University of Chicago. 
That must be at least four times the amount of the 
endowment of any university in America: but that does 
not disturb Dr. Harper. He says the fifty millions 
will come in the course of fifty vears, which indicates 
that he niay leave some collecting to be done by his 
successor. Very likely he is right. If fifty millions 
can be used to advantage in supporting a university, 
there is no reason in sight why Chicago should not 
have it. 

It is an encouraging thought, in some respects, that 
the needs of Chicago University may be so greatly de- 
veloped, for it helps one to hope for Mr. Rockefeller’s 
final success tis a disburser. He gives away a good 
deal, as we all know. He gave a quarter of a million 
to Brown the other day; he gives here and there that 
we know of, and surreptitiously besides, no doubt; but 
Dr. Schurman of Cornell, in praising him the other 
day, told of the great pains he took to see that his 
gifts were properly and wisely bestowed. Dr. Sehur- 
man said that Mr. Rockefeller and his son took great 
pains and spent much time in investigating the con- 
ditions at Cornell before giving $250,000 to that uni- 
versity. Now it is very praiseworthy to be so careful; 
but if Mr. Rockefeller bestows so much time and 
thought in giving away such an amount of money, he 
can hardly hope to keep ahead of his income. Unless 
he can contrive some such system of wholesale dis- 
bursements as Mr. Carnegie has done, and work hard 
at it, it is hard to see how he can secure such a mea- 
sure of relief us will satisfy him. There is a banting 
system by which fat men are able to keep down their 
Hlesh, but a system effective to keep down the incomes 
of the richest men of our generation has not vet been 
perfected. 

Sa. 


REAT ideas are suggested in June to be realized 
G in October. Of that sort seems to be the propo- 
sition of the art societies of New York to secure 
a common home for the benefit of all of them. It is 
the opinion of most persons who ought to know that 
art does not take. in New York, the place it ought te 
take, and that one reason is that the public does not 
keep track closely enough of what the artists and sculp- 
tors and architects are doing. Among the more nota- 
ble art societies of the town are the National Academy 
of Design, the Society of American Artists, the Nation- 
al Sculpture Society, the Architectural League, the 
American Water-color Society, the National Society of 
Mural Painters. and the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. All these organiza- 
tions have separate existence, and most of them have 
heretofore had separate homes. Doubtless they will 
still have separate homes for some purposes, but for 
purposes of exhibition they have joined, and unite in 
the desire for a great central building where all the 
art products of New York may be annually exhibited. 
sy this means it seems possible to gain for New York 
an annual show comparable to that of the Roval Acad- 
emy in London or the Salon in Paris. It is taken for 
eranted that this new building of the art societies will 
have a central location—perhaps somewhere in’ the 
neighborhood of Forty-second Street and Fifth Avenue 
—and that it will be a very expensive matter to buy 
the land and put the building up. But the scheme 
is very attractive. It will do the artists, the sculptors, 
and the architects good, and it ought to be a source of 
pleasure, education. and many kinds of benefit not only 
to the people of New York, but to an immense number 
of people who come to New York every year from every 
part of the country. To have a great gallery in that 
part of New York which is most easily accessible to the 
inost people—that is the plan. Possibly we shall know 
better where that spot is when the rapid transit and 
tunnel schemes, now in process of development. have all 
heen carried out. 
@a. 


HERE is food for meditation for Mr. Sehwab in 
; the case of James MacNaughton, the new general 
manager of the Calumet and Hecla copper-mine. 
According to newspaper accounts he is thirty-seven years 
old. His father came from Scotland in 1854, and the 
son was born in Ontario. He went to school until he 
was sixteen, but from his twelfth vear he worked dur- 
ing vacations as water-boy on the Calumet and Hecla 
coul-docks. At sixteen he left school and became a 
switch-tender, and the next year he ran a stationary 
engine at two dollars a day, so he had already got the 
early start in the real work of life that Mr. Schwab 
finds so valuable. 
But it seems that at nineteen MacNaughton suddenly 
shed his overalls and jumper and went to Oberlin Col- 
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lege, where he spent a year, and thence in 1884 to the 
University of Michigan, where he teok a two years’ 
course in engineering. From there he went to the 
Calumet and Hecla office in Boston, and staid three 
years; then took a place as a mining engineer in Michi- 
gan, where in three vears he became general manager 
of the Chopin mine at Iron Mountain--a position of 
considerable importance. 

So it seems that though Mr. MacNaughton did not 
get much college education, and though what he did 
get was eminently practical, he got what he could at a 
cost of three years of valuable time, which he seems 
te have been able to make up. 

It may be that a share of college education fits better 
into the make-up of a mine superintendent than into 
that of a steel-maker. but Mr. MacNaughton’s training 
is worth notice. 

@aA. 


ISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY, who is one of the 
M grandest spinsters living, seems to be growing 

frivolous in her maturity. She is eighty-one 
years old. She went to Chicago the other day, whieh 
is an adventure in itself; and not content with that. 
she went to her first horse-race. Her comments on it 
are very entertaining, and show great liberality of 
spirit, for Miss Anthony is not a very rigid Puritan, 


nor unduly limited in her interests. 


She has been writing a magazine article about * The 
Ideal Husband,” and the gist of her discourse is that 
there never were ideal husbands until our time, be- 
cause women never before had freedom enough to make 
a good matrimonial bargain. There are constant com- 
plaints in the newspapers that the contemporary 
American husband is too lamblike and obedient a 
creature, and it is probable that his subjection has been 
considerably furthered during the sixty years in which 
Miss Anthony has been a grown-up observer of human 
concerns. Manners have softened during those years. 
The laws in America relating to married women have 
been made over so that wives now have more legal 
rights and privileges than husbands ever had. But 
after all, laws never made an ideal marriage, though 
they may be useful in making matrimonial failures 
more tolerable. There has always been, and is still, a 
good deal of individuality about husbands and wives. 
There were husbands as long ago as 1830 that wives 
found satisfactory, and there are lots now, in spite 
of all that legislation and the change in public senti- 
ment has accomplished, that are not of much use as 
husbands. 

Worse than that in our enlightened genera- 
tion there are some wives who need more direction and 
control and restraint than they get. But Miss An- 
thony says that the old attitude of sovereignty on the 
one hand and obedience on the other has largely dis- 
appeared, Maybe that is true, and, so far as it is true, 
society is probably the gainer. Force is still apt to 
rule at a pinch in families; not physical foree, but 
mental; not necessarily the force that is used, but the 
force, the energy, the sense that is available. But 
government by force is better than government by sex. 
for it is government by the fittest, and when the fittest 
rule there is no more government than is necessary. 
and things go on as well as their nature permits. Good 
government secures not only order, but freedom. The 
ideal husband of our day is still the head of his family, 
but it is probable that he is somewhat more solicitous 
for the freedom of his household than ideal husbands 
were fifty years ago. Authority goes for less now: 
reason for more. The right of woman and child to the 
utmost measure of personal liberty and initiative that 
is consistent with the welfare of the whole family is 
more respected than it was in our grandfathers’ time. 


Qa. 


HE predicament of Thomas G. Barker, who was 
| convicted of shooting the Rev. John Keller, is an 
impressive illustration of the inexpediency of 
taking the law into one’s own hands. Barker, on in- 
formation privately furnished to him, personally con- 
demned Keller of committing an outrageous crime two 
years before, and punished him off-hand, trusting to 
public opinion for exoneration. Jersey justice simply 
found that Barker had tried to kill Keller. It de- 
clined the effort to discover whether Mrs. Barker’s 
story of Keller’s crime was true or not. The result 
is in many particulars unsatisfactory. It does not 
satisfy Barker, who seems likely at this writing to 
spend a good many years in prison. It cannot be sat- 
isfactory to Mr. Keller, who has not been formally 
confronted with Mrs. Barker’s accusations, and has 
had, as vet, no chance to disprove them. It does not 
even satisfy the general community, which is vastly 
interested in the case, and would like to know whether 
Barker was deceived and Keller blameless or not. It 
is to be hoped that the matter may yet be threshed 
out in the courts in some way, but the responsibility 
for its’ present status rests not on Jersey justice, 
but on Barker. He denied to his neighbor the chance 
to prove his innocence, and justice at his own trial 
denied to him the right to prove his neighbor’s guilt. 
Tt is a curious and unusual case of a man’s falling into 
the pit he digged for another. As it stands, and un- 
satisfactory as its results are, the case is an effective 
warning against the usurpation of the powers of the 
law by an individual. Yet it is a very hard case 
for Barker. If he was deceived by his wife he is to be 
pitied. If he was not deceived he had occasion for re- 
sentment deep enough to palliate a rash action, if not 
to justify it, 
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Ducking the Duke of York 


The heir.to the English throne, in crossing the equator on his trip around the world, fell a victim 
to the assaults of Father Neptune, and was ducked with as little ceremony as the veriest landlubber 





Francis Wilson 
“The Strollers” 


RANCIS WILSON’S appearance as the 
F light-hearted, light-fingered thief in 
“ Erminie,” rather more than a dozen 
years ago, is so well remembered that it is 
hardly necessary to refer to it, except as it 


in) 


has a bearing upon the part of August | 


Lump, which Mr. Wilson has created in 
“'The Strollers.” This is a musical com- 
edy, which had its premiére last week at 
the Knickerbocker Theatre. In this pro- 
duction Mr. Wilson returns to the réle of 
i wandering philosopher—a part which 
fits peculiarly to his talents, and which 
he has endowed with many pleasant fea- 
tures. 

_ The similarity of the role to that 
in which Mr. Wilson’s great success in 
“ Erminie” was won is obvious; he has 
fewer songs, but more bright lines; the 
costuning is less picturesque, but not less 
attractive: in short, Mr. Wilson is better 
piaced in “The Strollers,” in the opin- 
ion of most of those who have seen it, 
than he has been since * Erminie ” was re- 
tired. 

“The Strollers” is adapted from the 
German, Music has been written for it by 
Ludwig Englander, and he has succeeded 
in evolving a number of melodies of a 
pleasing if not lasting character. These 
wre sung chiefly by Mr. Wilson and two 
bright and pretty associates—Miss Irene 
Bentley and Miss Marie George. But 
they have a large, well-trained, and ex- 


ceedingly attractive chorus to help them, | 


ind the result is gratifying to the audi- 
chee and creditable to Mr. Lederer, by 
“hom “ The Strollers ” is produced. 

the plot is usually an unconsidered 
title in musical comedy. The adapters 
=. ‘The Strollers” have not offended in 
‘his respect, and the plot, like the cos- 
‘umes, 18 sufficiently diaphanous not to 
Weary. The scenes begin with a jail, move 
to & mountain hotel, and end with “The 
Fete of the Fans,” the last a novel and 
pretty stage setting. 

* The Strollers” seems to have the ele- 
tents of long-continued success, and with 
so excellent a company it is a safe predic- 
tion to make that it will be at least a 
tWo-season production. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MRs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
per 9 colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—[Adz. 


FEEDING TO FIT 


is the problem with infants. The growing child has | 


ever-changing needs, but a perfect milk can never go 
amiss. BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 
is the acme of substitute feeding. Send 10c. for 
“ Baby’s Diary.” 71 Mudson St., N. Y.—[ Adz. ] 


‘TELEPHONE Service at your house will save many | 
| small annoyances. 


nno Rates in Manhattan from $60 a 
slp Si . Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. 
-[Adz. 
Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry CHAMPAGNE is 
splendid to entertain your friends with. Its bouquet 

and delicious taste is unrivaled.—[ Adv. | 


In bitters it is ABBoTT’s, the 
At druggists’. 


THERE is but one besé. 
Original Angostura. Get the genuine. 


—[. av. 


Stors Diarrhaa and Stomach Cramps. Dr. S1e- 
GERT’S Genuine, Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 
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Muslin.” 
Fine as linen—$ 
Soft as silk. 


Samples of this muslin 
mailed free on application. 






For sale by all 
leading jobbers 
and retailers. 
TREAT & CONVERSE, Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin 9 
79 and 81 Worth St., N. Y. 














BOKER’S 


The best stomach regulator. 





Estabiished 


Years. 


Neariy 50 
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A GOOD CIGAR AT ANY PRICE 
fe) “THE 3 GREAT Bs.” Gr SR 





PARIS, 1900, 


prunita 


| (BUENO SIZE) 


TRADE 


AdM 


GLeE4 
15c. 
fav ase 


_ _ TRADE 
PHFUNSWICK s*.*’ 
°om ESTO MARK 


(BONITO SIZE) 


RM BES . TRADE 
ROSsy *s. 
CIGA 

(BARATO SIZE) MARK 


Guaranteed to give the consumer the mest 
value for his money obtainable in Cigars. 


BHrunita Brunswick Possy 


(BUENO SIZE) (BONITO SIZE) (BARATO SIZE) 
All Havana. Strictly a =e ene A SELECT 
Spanish Hand-Made. e Highest Grade o NICKEL CIGAR. 


Domestic Cigars. ; 
$10.00 for 100. $4.50 for 100. 


$7.50 for 100. 
Box of 12 for $1.50 12 for $1.00. 25 for $1.25. 


Send Your Money by Registered / \ail. 














We will not tire you with the usual Parrot chatter that goes with most other 
brands of Cigars regarding their worth; our goods are on sale at all the leading 
stands, hotels, and clubs in the United States. TEST THEM! 

We are responsible for their quality, and we must bear the severest criticism of 
the Great American Consumer; on his judgment rests the future of our brands. 


~~ ° High Grade ‘‘ Vuelta’ All Havana. Strictly Spanish Hand Made. 
PHrunita 


Long practice and constant observation have enabled us to 

place this brand before the public, a perfect product. High 

(BUENO SIZE) orade Vuelta Havana, grown on the most favored tracts of the 

| ‘ renowned VUELTA ABAJO DISTRICT, is used, thus impart- 

ing that exquisite flavor peculiar to this tobacco. 
| 


world. Wherever tested it has been pronounced the supe- 
rior in make and quality of tobacco. Two International 
Exhibitions have awarded it Diplomas and Medals for 
being first in Purity, Flavor,and Perfection of Manufacture. It is sold in 
the leading Cities of the U.S. and largely exported to Foreign Countries, 
| Could we offer you greater testimonials to express its worth? TEST IT! 


= The BOSSY CIGAR is first among the 
Rossy five-cent Cigars on the American market. 
It is manufactured with the care of a high 
(BARATO SIZE) grade cigar and has the easy, even-burning 
quality so rarely found in a five-cent cigar. 
Smokers take to the Bossy and refuse to change. 
Dealers who want to meet the expectations of their 
customers should sell the Bossy. Look for the star on every cigar. 
Each Brand is made in a separate factory, thus avoiding any 
possible mistake in putting together the various tobaccos. 
CONSUMERS, if you are not within immediate reach of our Cigars, we will 
forward you goods to any part of the world. We will endeavor to supply your 
regular dealer if you will kindly send us his name and address. 
Our Cigars are on sale in the principal cities of the U. S. and foreign countries, 
We are seeking wholesale distributers in districts which are not reached by 
our representatives, and invite ‘correspondence, 
Special Terms on Quantities Furnished on Application. 


A. Montaiiez Company. Jacob Stahl, Jr, & Co. 
All Havana Cigars Exclusively. BRUNSWICK FACTORY: N. Y. City. 
BRUNITA FACTORY BOSSY FACTORY: Stahl City, N. Y. 
149 Duane St., Cor. West Broadway, Address all correspondence to 
N.. ¥. City. 168th St. and Third Ave., N. Y. City. 
| TELEPHONE: 2530 Franklin. TELEPHONE: 87 Melrose. 
CABLE ADDRESS: * Success’’ Western Union Code. 


ley, ° The “ BRUNSWICK BRAND” of Cigars is the most 
Brunswick 


extensively used and widely known Brand of Cigars in the 
(BONITO SIZE) 














THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


cA New Book for Golfers 
‘_PRACTICAL GOLF 


By WALTER J. TRAVIS 


Amateur Champion of the United States 


Illustrated from Instantaneous Photos 


of Mr. Travis on the Links. $2 00 net. | S 0 H M E R 


Harper & Brothers, New York | Pl ANOS 
3 i T T E R S 'Sohmer Building, 


None better in mixed drinks. Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, 





Only Sa'esroom 
in (treater New 
York. 
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The little building in which the young patriot taught school, at New London, Connecticut, over a century 
ago, has been restored to its original form, and was dedicated with much pomp on June 17 


Nathan Hale’s School-House Restored 









































Wiiliam C. Whitney’s Volodyovski in the Derby 


Foxhall Keene’s Cap and Bells in the Oaks 
Largest field since 1867 


Largest field since 1848 


Americans Winning English Races 
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Mr. Morris K. Jesup Mr. Carnegie The Lord Mayor Mr. Sheriff Lawrence The Lady Mayoress 


London’s Greeting to Representatives of the New York Chamber of Commerce, June 7 


From the “Illustrated London News” 
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[ATCHMED!! 


can well protect 
if armed with a 


SMITH & 
WESSON Revolver. 
Quick, 


sure and accurate. 


SMITH & 
WESSON. 














13 Stockbridge 
Street, 


Springfield 


Mass. 


Catalogue 
fora 
stamp. 








\ H / 
OLIVE 
; } O I L 
/ i appreciated 
Pandas by connoisseurs 
Aun for its 





3ei DELICATE 
BRAE CO FLAVOR 


LEGHORN! 
(No rank smell nor taste, so fre- 
quentinsome brands of Olive Oil) 














Guaranteed 
Pure Oil 
of Olives 
only e .¢ 


S. RAE @ CO. Estab. 1836 


LEGHORN, ITALY 

















through life insurance. 


London 


‘A TEMPLE OF LUXURY’ 
HOTEL 


GREAT 
CENTRAL 














THE *REvEKICK HOTELS Lro 








The way to make the family secure is 
Not half so cost- 
ly as you imagine. Get full information 
from the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g2t-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES  » 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
Automobile Houses 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


__ Saginaw, Michigan 














ar Gem Ironing Machine 


= 


l ** Modern Methods in Ironing.” 
j DOMESTIC MANGLE CO., Box A, Racine, Wis. 


—.,. 


Heated by gas or gaso- 
line—114 cents per hour. 
10 hours’ work in 1 hour. 
Especially designed for fam- 
ilies and hotels. Write for 
FREE illustrated booklet, 











Now Ready 


-GOLF= 


For July 
cent 
25 acoy % % $2, 5, 
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Li Hung-Chang and his American Physician | 


N March last European 
I contained despatches from Peking, 
some of which were reprinted in this 
country, to the effect that Li Hung-Chang, 
upon whom so much depended in the ef- 
fort to restore peace in China, was at the 
point of death. The WEEKLY herewith 
prints a photograph of the great Chinese 
statesman and his American physician, 
Dr. Louis Livingston Seaman, of New 
York, taken at the very time the despatch- 


newspapers | Peking. 
| latest 


The picture is said to be the 
that Earl Li has had taken, and 
it is an excellent representation of his ap- 
pearance to-day. 


Dr. Seaman, since his return from 
China, has attracted attention through 


his effort to secure the restoration of the 
army canteen. At the meeting of the Asso- 


ciation of Military Surgeons in St. Paul 
on May 31 last, he introduced a_resolu- 


| tion favoring such action, which was pass- 


es regarding the precarious condition of | 


his health were printed. 

Earl Li was ill at that time, 
danger of death. Dr. Seaman, who 
been a friend of Li for many years, and 
has been entertained by him in his palace 
on several occasions, was in China all of 
last winter, looking after business in- 
terests, visiting his relations, and investi- 
gating the rations and physical condi- 
tions of the American troops. He took 
charge of Li’s health, and: to show his 
approval of Western medical methods, Li 
asked Dr. Seaman to be photographed | 
with him in his private apartments in 


| only had drunkenness increased, 
but not in | 
has | 


He that not 
but that 
immorality among the soldiers had reach- 
ed alarming conditions, owing to the ab- 
olition of the canteens. A few days later 


ed unanimously. declared 


the American Medical Congress in session 
at St. Paul adopted similar resolutions, 


after a debate, in which Dr. Seaman char- 
acterized Miss Anthony and other women 
who protested as “ misguided enthusiasts.” 


Dr. Seaman is about fifty years of age, | 


and for many years was chief medical di- 
rector of New York city’s charitable and 
penal institutions on Blackwells and ad- 
jacent islands. 





Government Salaries in the Philippines 








HE organization of civil government 

I in the new islands of our posses- 

sion is naturally creating numerous 
offices which must be filled by Americans 
or natives. The plan to fill as many of 
these positions as possible with suitable 
natives is rapidly being carried out in the 
Philippines, especially in the provinces 
outside of Manila,where foreigners are not 
so anxious to take up their permanent 
abode. 

In establishing the new offices the 
question of adequate compensation is one 
that has given considerable perplexity to 
the commissioners. The rate of wages for 
the natives in the Philippines is so much 
lower than that which Americans demand 
that a zealous public economist might 
easily be tempted to put all the former in 
power in place of the latter simply as a 
matter of public saving. 

Most of the natives employed by our gov- 
ernment receive compensations for their 
services totally out of proportion to those 
given in this country for similar services. 
Thus messenger-boys in Manila are satis- 
fied with a salary of less than $100 a 
year, and coachmen for the heads of bu- 
reaus and departments are allowed the 
munificent sum of $150 per year. There 
is no injustice in this at present, because 
the wages paid are the highest that the 
natives have been accustomed to receiving 
from their former Spanish owners. Nev- 
ertheless, it will be interesting to see 
whether the influence of freedom and lib- 
erty on the natives will not in the course 
of time produce dissatisfaction with the 
rate of wages. No Americans could be 
found to accept the humbler positions at 
anything like the present salaries of- 
fered. 

The great disparity between the sala- 
ries paid to the natives of the lower class 
and the Americans will probably lead in 
time to a general change and a shifting of 
the point of view. There are a few highly 
educated natives who have been appointed 
to positions in the government employ 
corresponding to their rank and ability, 





establish precedents for increasing wages 
all around. 

There are a considerable number of good 
positions created by the colonial policy of 
our government, and the salaries attached 
to the positions are not unduly small. 
From the point of view of many a hard- 


working American at home, they are in- 
deed large salaries, and many may cast | 


envious eyes toward the setting sun, where | 


so much good American money is being 
paid out for services which they would be 
only too glad to perform for like compen- 
sation. The impression that it costs much 
less to live in the Phiiippines than in this 
country further emphasizes this dissat- 
istaction here; but as most of the high- 
priced positions are paid only in Manila, 
where cost of living is not much lower 
than in this country, this factor is of less 
importance than generally surmised. 

In the official list the Collector of Cus- 
toms at Manila is put down at $6000—a 
salary not at all inadequate to the position 
and duties which he is called upon to per- 


form. His deputy receives $4000 a year, 
a cashier $3000, and seven chiefs of his 
division $2000 each. Contrasted with 


these comfortable salaries are those paid 
to the natives in the different divisions of 
the customs. There are nearly half a hun- 
dred clerks who receive $120 a year, and 
seven messenger-boys who live apparent- 
ly in comfort on $90 a year. 

In the office of the Military Governor 
there are two porters who received $120 a 
year, two clerks who get $150 a year, and 
four others who are paid between $210 and 
$320 a year. Yet the private secretary 
of the officer enjoys a salary of $3000, the 
chief clerk $2250, and some twenty clerks 
get wages ranging from $1200 to $2000. 

As the rate of wages is established in 
any country by the willingness of the peo- 
ple to work for what is offered, it is evi- 
dent that these salaries give satisfaction 
to the natives employed; bus it will be in- 
teresting to -see how long the present era 
of wage content will continue in the isl- 
ands. Meanwhile there is little chance of 


with salaries commensurate with those ; Americans migrating to the Philippines to 


paid to the Americans; but these excep- 
tions, instead of tending to stifle any am- 
bition for higher salaries among the small- 
er government employees, will only help to 


| sitions, which to-day they 
| with satisfaction to every one concerned. 


wrest from the natives these political po- 
apparently fill 
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Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


The American 
Gentleman's Whiskey 


Never Sold 
Till 
10 Years Old 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes 
WM. LANAHAN & 
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How will you trade 





the work and the dirt and the heat 
of the city for the the 
quiet woods, and the restfulness of a 
LAKE COUN- 


cool breezes, 
summer in the beautiful 
TRY Minnesota, on 
the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. Send for the booklets, 


of Wisconsin and 


‘Summer Days in the Lake Country," 


“Summer Homes. 





They will tell you all about it, help you 
plan your summer outing and tell you 
how to reach the Lake Country in the 
the 


most luxurious trains in world. 


Send 6 cents, enough to pay postage, t 


F. A. MILLER, GEN. PAss. AGT 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. PAUL Ry 
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T= Berkeley Hotel 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, 

BOSTON. 

Particularly adapted to transient guests, 
tractive to ladies traveling alone. 


American or European Plans. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK 


and at- 















aun in all parts of 
the world, in their spare time, to 
increase their incomes and oppor- 
tunities. Our method of teaching tech- 
nical subjects IL enables our 
students to earn good salaries while 
learning Civil, Mechanical or Electrical 
Engineering or Architecture, Our 
booklet— 
SALARIED POSITIONS 
FOR LEARNERS 
explains our plan. We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering; Drawing; Chemistry; Telegra- 
phy; Teaching; Stenography ; Book-keeping: nelish 
Branehes. State subject in which interested. 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Sehools open all summer, Box 1159, Seranton, Pa. 
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Centenary of the Louisiana Purchase 


Memorial to Sergeant Floyd, of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 





T is fitting that at this time, when the centenary 
of the Louisiana Purchase and its celebration are 
so near at hand, homage should be paid to the mem- 
ory of the first American soldier to give up his 
life in the service of his country within the ter- 
ritory comprised in that purchase. On August 
20, 1804, Sergeant Charles Floyd. a member of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, died about four miles 
southeast of the present site of Sioux City, Towa, and 
wes buried on a high bluff on the east side of the Mis- 
sourl River. His first 
monument — and for 
many years his only me- 
morial-—was a rude ce- 
dar post bearing _ his 
name and the date of his 
death. To-day, however, 
his dust reposes beneath 
a beautiful shaft 9 of 
|} stone, erected through 
the patriotic efforts of 
the citizens of Sioux 
City, with the co-opera- 
tion of the general and 
State governments. 
Within recent years, 
and especially since the 
formal organization in 
Sioux City in 1895 of 
the Floyd Memorial <As- 
sociation, the history of 
the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition has been quite 
tully cleared up and au- 
thenticated. The various 
written fragments per 
taining to. the expedi- 
tion, consisting of official 
reports, private journals, 
etc., have been brought 
together in a complete 
whole, forming a connect- 
ed and authentic narra- 
tive of the expedition. 
The undertaking was au- 
thorized by — President 
Jefferson immediately 
following the consummia 
tion of the Louisiana 
Purchase, and its object 
was to explore the new 
territory and to blaze a 
pathway from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Pa- 
cifie Ocean. Captain 
Meriwether Lewis. the 
President's private secre- 
tary, was placed in com- 
mand of the expedition, 
which numbered, all told. 
forty-five members—two 
captains, three sergeants. 
and forty privates and 
laborers. With this 
small force — Captains 
Clark and Lewis, start- 
ing where the Mis- 
souri joins the Missis- 
sippi. found a way 
through the wilderness to 
the far-off Columbia Riv- 
er, and to where that 
~plendid stream joins the 
Pacific—more than 4000 
miles. The round trip of 
S000) miles was accom- 
plished in two and one- 
half years, with the loss 
of but a single member 
of the party—Sergeant 
Charles Floyd. Sergeant Floyd died ninety-nine days 
after the expedition left St. Louis. It has been  pos- 
sible to learn but little of his antecedents. His com- 
manding officers testified to his strength of character 
and to his patriotism. “This man at all times.” 
wrote Captain Clark in his journal, “ gave us proofs 
of his firmness and determined resolution to do  ser- 
vice to his country and honor to himself.” | Even his 
birthplace and his parentage are unknown, The monu 
ment that has been reared on his grave, however, is 
not so much a memorial to the man as it is a tribute 
of appreciation to the momentous historical - cireum- 
stance with which he was identified. Furthermore, it 
vives permanence to the record that it was so recently 
as the beginning of the nineteenth century that the 
lirst American soldier found a grave between the Mis- 
sissippi River and the Pacific Ocean—an area now 
comprising two-thirds of the country’s expanse from 











The Floyd Monument 
Sioux City, lowa 


sea to sea. 

For many years Floyd’s grave, with its cedar-post 
monument, served as a landmark for travellers. Plant- 
edo on a high bluff. and overlooking a magnificent 
stretch of territory, it served both as guide-post and 
as a connecting link with the pioneer days, and al 
lusions to it are frequent in the records of early Mis 
sourl River veyvaging. 

Up to IS57 Floyd's grave remained undisturbed as 
it had been made by the sergeant’s comrades in 1804. 
lu IS57, however, it was discovered that the river had 
been encroaching on the bluff, and that the grave and 
ts contents were likely to be washed away. There 
upon the citizens of Sioux City made a new grave some 
two hundred vards from the river, on the same bluff, 


and Floyd’s benes were reinterred. It was at this re- 
interment that the Floyd Memorial Association had its 


inception, but it was not until 1895 that the associa- . 


tion was formally organized. In that year Floyd’s 
grave was relocated, the bones were exhumed, placed 
in an urn, and reinterred, and the work toward the 
building of the monument just completed was inaugu- 
rated. The erection of the monument was the associa- 
tion’s central and ultimate object, although its labors 
have had other ramifications. Its membership in- 
cludes all the pioneer citizens of Sioux City, together 
with many others. 

The Floyd monument, which has cost about $15,000, 
is constructed of Kettle River sandstone, and its style 
of architecture is the Egyptian obelisk. The shaft is 


100 feet 21% inches in height above the base course. 
On the east and west sides are bronze tablets contain- 
ing appropriate inscriptions. One inscription reads: 


In Commemoration of the Louisiana Purchase, Made During the 
Administration of Thomas Jefferson, Third President of the United 
States, April 30, 1803; of Its Successful Exploration by the Heroic 
Members of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, of the Valor of the 


American Soldier, and of the Enterprise, Conrage, and Fortitude of 


the American Pioneer to Whom These Great States West of the Mis- 
sissippi River Owe Their Secure Foundation. 


The inscription on the other tablet reads: 


Floyd: This Shaft Marks the Burial Place of Sergeant Charles 
Floyd, 1 Member of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. He Died in 
His Country’s Service, and Was Buried Near This Spot August 20, 
1804. Graves of Such Men Are Pilgrim Shrines, Shrines to No Class 
or Creed Confined. Erected a.p. 1900 by the Floyd Memorial Asso- 
ciation, Aided by the United States and the State of Iowa, 


Title to the monument and the ground on which it 
stands rests in the United States government. The 
monument was constructed under the direction of Cap- 
tain H. M. Chittenden, Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, who is stationed in Sioux City in charge 
of the Missouri River improvement work. 


ARTHUR F. ALLEN. 




















New life has been infused into the labors of the sci- 
entists attached to the American Museum of Natural 
History by, the recent addition to the executive staff of 
HerMAN C. Bumpus, who is the new assistant to the 
president. As __ presi- 
dent of New York's 
Chamber of Commerce, 
on behalf of which he 
made so happy a 
speech in London a few 
weeks ago at the ban- 
quet of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, 
and in many business 
interests, Mr. Jesup 
finds heavy — drafts 
made on the time 
which he would other- 
wise delight to bestow 
on the Museum of 
which he is so proud 
and faithful a friend— 
for noteven to the South 
Kensington Museum in 
London does he concede 
superiority. Through 
the intelligent — direc- 
tion of Mr. Bumpus. Mr. Jesup is now able to act 
in Museum matters with an energy and a discriminn 
tion which have shaken up the * dry bones,” of which 
there are several halls full in the Hall of Mammals. 
Mr. Bumpeus was Professor of Comparative Anatomy 
in Brown University. when he was made Assistant 
Director of the Marine Biological Laboratory, and 
Director of the United States Fish Commissioners’ 
Laboratory at Woods Holl, Massachusetts. 








Herman C. Bumpus 


That a queen needs costly raiment is a conclusion 
every one will admit, but that she should have it even 
if the money to pay for it is raised by public subscrip- 
tion is another matter. Queen RANAVALO, not so long 
ago ruler of Madagascar, and whose permanent resi- 
dence is in Algiers, was permitted by the French 
government to visit Paris for a few weeks. One day. 
Madame the Queen came across a black satin gown in 
one of the shops. It was a beautiful creation. but one 
thing stood in the way of its passing into her posses- 
sion, and that was the lack of money to purchase ‘it. 
The anti-ministerial faction heard of her sad plight, 
and started a subscription to purchase the pretty dress 
for RANAVALG. Deputies, councillors, and ordinary 
citizens contributed. The gown was presented to the 


Queen, and if the government was annoyed, Madame at 
least was pleased. The dethroned Queen receives an 
allowance of about $100 a week. This is enough for 
her to maintain a rather handsome establishment in 
Algiers: but in Paris—alas! it is but pin-money. 


Max Reais. Italian by birth, French by training. 
and Algerian by residence, is attracting a great deal of 
attention—chiefly because of his two days’ duel with 
M. Lasarpesqur. M. Reais is Mayor of Algiers, an 
office he has held for three terms. and also controls 
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Max Regis and Jules Guerin 


the Anti-Juif, which, as its name indicates, is un- 
friendly to the Jews. RkrGIS was a stern opponent 
of Dreyrus, and it will be remembered that at the 
time of the trial at Rennes, M. Reais appeared in 
France for the purpose of influencing public opinion 
against the prisoner. Naturally when Dreyrus’s Rem- 
iniscences was published Recis found new food for 
bitter invective, which no one is better fitted to utter. 
The photograph printed herewith shows M. RgEcIs 
in the office of the Anti-Juif. with his editor, JULES 
GuERIN (behind the desk). 





























Ranavalo, the dethroned Queen of Madagascar, on the Bois, Paris 















































Ly 
ese 


Mr. 
nection with the so-called third party. 
The denial is superfluous. In two Presi- 
dential campaigns Mr. Bryan has demon- 
strated that he belongs to the second. 


Wuen Madame Bernhardt plays Romeo 
to the Julict of Miss Adams we shall un- 
doubtedly have a most interesting per- 
jermance, but it is to be hoped the enter- 
prise will not inspire any American man- 
acer later to put on “The Merchant of 
Venice” with Sir Henry Irving as Shy- 
lock and Mr. John Drew as Portia. 


Bryan denies that he has any con- 


Ir was a wise move on the part of the | 


American Governors of the Philippines to 
retain Spanish as the language of litiga- 
tion. English should be cultivated only 
as the language of peace. 


Ir seems to be the generally expressed 
opinion of the wise in yachting circles that 
a transatlantic race between Constitution 
and Shamrock II. would be a_ mistake 
quite on a par with that of hitching Mr. 
Whitney’s Volodyovski and Mr. Keene’s 
Cap and Bells up to a couple of London 
omnibuses and entering them for a five- 
mile trotting-match. Nevertheless it would 
be an interesting mistake, and we hope Sir 
Thomas and the New York Yacht Club 
may be induced to make it. 


A Mr. Brapazon of Ireland predicts 
that in a few years we shall be using oil 
instead of coal for fuel. ‘The prospect is 
an alluring one, since if the prophecy ever 
comes to pass we shall be rid of the dust 
and grime of what is at present a very 
necessary domestic as well as commercial 
commodity. We do not see, however, why 
Mr. Brabazon should stop half-way in his 
prophecy and denominate oil as the chief 
future staple of fuel. If the prosperity of 
which we hear so much continues, money 
itself will become a drug on the market, 
and there is little reason to think that be- 
fore the end of the century, as a mere mat- 
ter of self-defence, we shall not find our 
hired men shovelling railway bonds and 
stock certificates into our furnaces. 


TuREE thousand faithful Christian Sci- 
entists travelled through the heat and 
dust from Boston to Concord the other day 
to be received by Mrs. Eddy, the Mother 
Superior of their cult. It was certainly 
an impressive object-lesson of their ability 
to rise above the trials that bother most 
of us. With the peculiar facilities of the 
Christian Science organization for giving 
absent treatment, were these devotees not 
steeled by their faith against discomfort 
they could have had a much easier time 
of it by staying at home and letting Mrs. 
Eddy receive them in absentia. 


THE recent third-term ebullition of Sen- 
ator Depew and its results should be a 
warning to the silver-tongued statesman 
from New York. What a horrible thing 
ii would be if a man who talks as much as 
the Senator does should be compelled to 
eat all of his own words! The dyspepsia 
of Thomas Carlyle would not be a cireum- 
stance alongside of that of the distinguish- 
ed New-Yorker. 


‘THERE is reason to believe that Mr. Men- 
dez Capote and other radical and dissat- 
isfied Cubans would weleome the amend- 
ment of an old adage so that it might 
read that Elihu is the Root of all Evil. 


A POSSIBLE solution of the seating prob- 
lem on the New York traction lines would 
he a system of transfers by which the com- 
panies should provide each unseated pas- 
senger with a hansom cab or an automo- 
bile to his destination. When the Ameri- 
can public goes in to demand something 
it is not likely to get. it might as well 
adopt a high standard and be done with it. 


Harper’s Weekly 





Financial 


Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 
Cotton Mills in the 
South for safety and 
for satisfactory in- 
terest returns. 
Invite ‘correspondence. 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 
BANKERS 
Investment 
Securities 
Wilmington, N. C. 


HASKINS & SELLS 








Certified Public Accountants 


30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 
First- Mortgage Bonds 


FOR SALE AT PAR in denominations of 


$100.00 bearing 8% quarterly interest, on w hich 
the interest is promptly paid. These bonds are secured 
by valuable coal-producing coal-mine and one mile of 
railroad, situated within 24 miles of Denver. Address 
THE NEW COLORADO COAL CO., P. 0. Box 478, Denver, Colo. 














INVEST $25.0R MORE 


In a Guaranteed Oil Stock 
$25.00 will buy 100 shares now. The prop- 


erty is being rapidly developed and will soon 


advance. 

Hon. Bernard Marks, of San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia, says about this Company: “1 consider 
this investment safe and thoroughly reliable.” 

Make checks payable and address for full 
particulars, 

BARNARD BROS. FINANCE COMPANY, 


Suite 702, 703 Winthrop Building, Boston, Mass. 











DEAL. IN 


High Grade 
Investment 
Securities 


List of current offerings sent on applicition. 
Tran.act @ general banking bu-iness. 


Recctve deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street rgilways, gas companies, ete. Securl- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Redmond, 
Kerr & Co. 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. Y¥. 


Issue Travellers’ 


Letters of Credit 


available throughout the world. 





PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO, 


Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec 
tions made. International 


of 
s 
Credit. Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


‘Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Letters 





In your Ro om. 


Wash delicate things — handkerchiefs, 
laces, doiliés etc.(things which one cannot 
sendtothe ordinary wash.) in Pearlinés 
way, viz. Soak,rinse, squeeze — 5 
directions on eachpacket, Spread smoothly 
while wet,on a mirror. or window pane. 


When drytheyrequite 
noironing. Grand advice @ 
for bachelors,maidens, 
boardersandhotel guest 
‘and for fabrics too delicaté 
' andyaluabletorisk to § 

others hands. 
Pearline isirust-worthy® 
forwashing and cleanins 
where ever water can 
pe used, ees 





Porter Service on Coaches of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Trains. 


The extension of porter service to the coaches 
on the principal trains of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road was begun several years ago, on account 
of the increasing popularity of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad standard coach with the 
public. 

Such Pennsylvania Railroad porters, in addi- 


' tion to the Pullman porters, have been in ser- 


vice between New York and Pittsburg on west- 
ern trains leaving New York at 9.25 A.M., 1.55 
P.M., 5.55 P.M. daily, and Philadelphia at 8.40 
A.M., and 12.25 P.M., 4.30 P.M., and 8.50 P.M. 
daily, and leaving Pittsburg at 3.00 A.M., 7.30 
A.M., and 8.00 A.M. daily ; also on train leav- 
ing New York at 10.10 A.M. week-days for 
Washington and train leaving Washington at 
10.00 A.M. week-days for New York. 

Recently they have also been placed in ser- 
vice between Pittsburg and Indianapolis and 


' Chicago via the Pan Handle Route, on trains 


THE position of a Park policeman these | 


days is not an easy one. 
thing by the Park ordinances, he is fined 
thirty days’ pay by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Police for not doing precisely the 
opposite. If this keeps on, no one but 
‘ur retired millionaires can afford to go on 
ie Park police force, which is a con- 
‘ummation not devoutly to be wished, since 
‘t would never do to have our guardians 
i the publie peace lolling about the Park 
‘vives In hansoms, and letting their valets 
‘tiend to their official duties. 


a is pleasing to note that in casting 
hout for its new naval stations in Cuba 
the zovernment has decided not to ac- 
ure Santiago Harbor for that purpose. 
Experience has shown that while the 
mouth of the harbor is none too broad as 
in entranee, it is even narrower. as an 
exit, and it is a wise precaution to see to 
it that our new stations do not become too 
Stationary for practical use. 


Told to do one | 





leaving New York 1.55 P.M., Philadelphia 4.50 
P.M. daily, and leaving Chicago 10.05 A.M. and 
Indianapolis 2.55 P.M. daily. 

Pennsylvania Railroad porters have just been 
assigned on the Washington and Buffalo Day Ex- 
press, leaving Washington 7.50 A.M. daily, and 
leaving Buffalo 9.00 A.M. daily. 
Railroad standard wide-vestibule coaches, con- 
taining wash-stands, have also been added to the 
equipment of these trains. 








American | 


|be the companion of every | 


Pennsylvania | 


wae Boy 


Avoid 
Imitations 


FLECTRO LIGHT ENE TONY 


“Fly- ods and Fly-Tackle,” 
by Henry P. Wells. An enter- 
_tainingly written and admirably 


arranged book which should 


angler. The book is the un- 
"questioned authority on the sub- 
ject. Illustrated. S$ 75 net. 


Reduced Rates to Cincinnati via the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, account Con- 
vention of United Societies of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. 











On account of the Convention of the United 

Societies of Christian Endeavor, to be held in 

| Cincinnati July 6 to 10, the Pennsylvania Rail- 

road Company will sell July 4 to 6, from all 

stations on its line, excursion tickets to Cincin- 
nati at one fare for the round:trip. ¢ 

These tickets will be good for return passage, 


| 


| 
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For Better State Roads 


NE of the marked exhibits of 
chinery at the Pan-American Ex 
hibition this summer constitutes a 


collection of the latest and most improved 


read-building and road-repairing = ma 
chines. It is intended to make this ex- 


hibit of permanent benefit te the country 
by showing in detail to visitors what can 
be accomplished in improving our public 


highways, and incidentally the national 
conference upon road improvement. that 
will be held in Buffalo late in the sum- 


mer will tend to emphasize this point. In 
many rural parts of the country little is 
known of modern road-machines, and_ it 
is to convince highway superintendents 
and residents of the rural distriets of the 
economy in road building and repairing 
when the latest labor-saving machines are 
used. As delegates from all the different 
States will meet in Buffalo at the good 
roads conference, it is expected that a new 
impetus to road-building will thus be giv- 
en to all parts of the country. 

In connection with this it is interesting 
to note some of the changes and plans for 
1gad_ improvement that have been made 
by the State of New York for the coming 
year. It is estimated from official figures 
that contracts will be given out this year 
for road improvements in the State in 
volving an expenditure of nearly a million 
dollars. The State has appropriated 
$420,000 for road improvements for the 
current year, and about 2» similar sum will 
be expended by the different counties. 
This State appropriation is in strong con 
trast with past sums veted for road im 
provements, and is more than twice the 
amount ever turned over by the 
lature for such purposes. In 1890 the 
sum appropriated for State highways 
amounted in round numbers to $150,000, 


Legis 


| and in the two preceding years $50,000 


each, making the current appropriations 
much larger than for tie three previous 


| years. 





This expenditure for the current year 
is no indication of extravagance, but rath 
er a conservative and sensible outlay of 
funds at a time when road improvements 
have reached what might be called an 
economical period of evolution. Because 
of the invention of new road-machinery 
it is possible to construct publie country 
highways to-day at 2 cost of one-third 
and one-half the expense required five 
years ago. It is to demonstrate the sue- 
cess of this that the read-machinerv ex- 
hibit has been made at the Pan-American. 
When good highways are once made to- 
day according to careful engineering plans, 
the modern road-repairing implements en- 
able the counties and towns to keep them 
in excellent condition at a very little an- 


nual outlay of funds. 


As an illustration of the reduetion in 
the cost of road-building through better 
engineering methods and the employment 


| of new road implements, it is estimated 


leaving Cincinnati not earlier than July 8, and | 


not later than July 14. ‘For specific rates and 
| full information, apply to ticket agents. 








magazine.” 





From“ Printers’ Ink,’’ May 29, 1901 

“In the great Chicago Public 
Library, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
is called for by more readers 
than any other weekly, and 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE by 
more readers than any other 











by the State Engineer's office that the new 
road extending from Newburg to Wood« 
bury in Orange County, New York, can 
be constructed at a of about $2000 
per mile the whole distance of eleven 
miles. This road is a broad macadam 
running through some very hilly and 
rough parts of the county. Similar roads 
a few years ago cost upwards of $5000 and 
$7000 per mile. This reduction in the 
cost is not entirely due to improved road- 
machines, although they form the most 
important factor in the question. The 
engineers have developed better-and more 
economical plans for building and improv 
ing roads, and the price of trap-rock for 
finishing off the surface has been reduced 
in cost. There has been a more general 
demand for crushed stone since the mod 
ern road-improvement crusade was start- 
ed, and this has caused the construction 
of many new quarry factories, and the in 


cost 


| vention of new machines for crushing and 
supplying the stone. If 


is estimated that 
the difference in the cost of trap-rock to 
day saves the engineers nearly a thousand 
dollars a mile in road construction. 

The New York State Engineer is busily 
employed in considering further reduction 
in the cost of trap-rock for State road- 
huilding purposes, and he has suggested 
the advisability of the State purchasing a 
trap-rock quarry, and putting the con- 
victs at Sing Sing to work in them pre 
paring the stone for public highways. 
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A New Story by S. R. Crockett 


- HE Dark of the Moon,” a new ro- 
I mantie story by S. R. Crockett, 
+ author of “ The Red Axe,” “ The 

Stickit Minister,” ete., will begin in next 

week’s number of HArPER’S WEEKLY. 

Mr. Crockett’s work is already well 
known to readers of the WEEKLY through 
the serial publication in its columns of 
several of his most successful novels. 
“The Dark of the Moon” is said 
by far his best work. It is a strong story 
full of life and incident, and character 
ized by the same remarkable dash and 
vigor which have won for Mr. Crockett so 
widespread a following. 


to be 
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A SCIENTIFIC FACT 


“Your Uncle.”—‘“ It’s a good thing the earth is round, er them vibra- 
tions of mine ud bust her.” 
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WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING co., 


Baltimore Md. 
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29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


G, F, HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


THE CUB ~ 


COCKTAILS 


Don’t be prejudiced against bottled 
Cocktails until you have tried the 
Club brand. No better ingredients 
can be bought than those used in 
their mixing. The older they grow 
the better they are, and will keep 
perfect in any climate after being 
opened. You certainly appreciate 
an old bottle of Punch, Burgundy, 
Claret, Whiskey or Brandy, why 
should you not an old bottle of 
Cocktail? Have you considered it? 
Seven kinds, All grocers and drug- 
gists keep them, 





Hartford, Conn, London, J 
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by Life Insurance of over 


$600,000,000 


| The Rock of Gibraltar 
pictured in mosaic at the entrance to the Home Office Buildings owned and occupied by THE 
PRUDENTIAL, symbolizes the strength of this Company which protects the holders of over 


FOUR MILLION POLICIES 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. of America 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


Home Office: NEWARK, N.J. 


“* Harper’s Magazine’’ for July 
is now ready. ight pages in 
colors, six short stories. 


HARPERS 


| 
| 
have just published 
| 





No. 6 American Novel Series 


Westerfelt 
By WILL N. HAR BEN 


A strong and intensely dramatic love story 
| of the South. 


No. 2 Portrait Collection of Short Stories 


' Sir Johnand the 


2 — 
| ] 
American Gir 
By LILIAN BELL 

Nine of the best short stories which the au- 
| thor of ‘* The Expatriates” and ‘‘ Love Affairs 
| of an Old Maid” has given us. 


| With Portrait in Tint. $1 15 net 


The Land of 
Cockayne 


By MATILDE SERAO 


The masterpiece of the great Italian novelist. 


Heart and Soul 


By 
HENRIETTA DANA SKINNER 
Mrs. Skinner is the author of ‘* Espiritu 
Santo.” Her new book is a romantic love 
story, the scenes of which are laid in Detroit, 
New York, and Paris. 1 50 


Ten 
| Singing-Lessons 


By MATHILDE MARCHESI 





| Madame Marchesi is the greatest living 


| teacher of singing. Her book is a thoroug ly 
| practical one, and will be of the greatest value 
to both singer and teacher. 


Preface by Melba, and Introduction 
by W. J. Henderson. $1 50 net 


For Sale by All Booksellers 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, N. Y: 
(AMELIE 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 
























Fastest Trains in the World—On the New York Central. 








